THE LADIES’ COMPANION. 


eI ODE OO I Cm 


NEW-YORK, OCTOBER, 1841. 


CALDWELL—LAKE GEORGE. 


| two hundred feet above Lake Champlain, and its outlet 


¢ ‘ s , 
|| is partly composed of three steps or falls, which, when 


Tuis beautiful sheet of water lies in the State of) 
New-York, and communicates with Lake Champlain at | 


the snows of winter are dissolving, present a series of 
magnificent cataracts, while in summer they appear 
Ticonderoga. 


High mountains completely encompass | 
it, which are, for the most part, clothed from their sum- 


merely like little streamlets dashing and brawling over 


the rugged rocks. The poetry of Scott is most applica- 


mits to the water’s edge with trees of many-tinted | 
foliage. The deep seclusion in which it is buried, adds | 
greatly to its romantic character, and even now, when | 
the spirit of enterprize has, by the introduction of) 
steamboats, afforded the traveller access to its beauties, | 
if we except here and there a few marks of civilization, | 
it yet retains all its primitive aspect. Three hundred | 
and sixty islands, it is said, stud the bosom of the lake, 
some of them thickly wooded—others covered with moss 
and wild-flowers, and reflected in the pellucid depths. | 
So remarkable are the waters of Lake George for their | 
purity, that, in former times, they were carried to | 
distant places to fill the fonts of the Roman Catholic | 
churches, and even now it is known among the profes- | 
sors of that faith, by the name of Lake Sacrament. | 
The tranquillity of its surface is seldom ruffled, owing | 
to the shelter afforded by the mountains which surround | 
it. In former times, its shores were noted for innu- | 
merable herds of deer, and the few settlers in the | 
neighborhood depended as much for support on the | 
chase, as on their agricultural pursuits. The following | 
description of that race by Dr. Dwight, will serve to | 
convey some idea of the wild simplicity in which they 

lived, as recently as 1800. 
Lake George, and in one of his rambles, encountered a | 
“ Before | 
our departure,” he says, “‘ we heard the hounds advan- | 
cing near to us. 
fire at the sound. 
a loftier tone; his stride became haughty; his style 


He was then on a visit to 
huntsman with a dead buck lying beside him. 


Our new companion instantly took 
His eye kindled, his voice assumed | 


swelled into pomp, and his sentiments were changed | 
rapidly from mildness to ardor, to vehemence, and to 
rage. I was forcibly struck with the sameness of the | 
emotions produced by hunting and by war. The ardor | 
of battle, the glitter of arms, and the shock of conflict, 
could searcely have produced, in a single moment, more | 
Violent or fierce agitations than were roused in this man 
by the approach of the hounds, the confident expecta-| 
tion of a victim, and the brilliant prospect of a venatory | 
tiumph. To him who has been a witness of both’ 
objects, it will cease to be a wonder that the savage | 
should make the chase a substitute for war, and a) 
source of glory, second only to that acquired in battle. | 
Our hunter was not exempt, however, from the com-| 
hon lotof man. His partner came up with the hounds, | 

without a deer! The magnificence of our compan- | 

dwindled ina moment. The fire vanished from his 
his voice fell to its natural key, and -the hero | 

into a plain farmer.” Lake George is nearly | 
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ble in illustration of some portions of the scene. 


“ Onward, amid the copse ’gan peep, 

A narrow inlet still and deep, 

Affording searce such breadth of brim, 
As served the wild duck’s brood to swim; 
Lost for a space through thickets veering, 
But broader when again appearing, 

Tall rocks and tufted knolls their face, 
Could on the dark blue mirror trace; 
And farther as the hunter strayed, 

Still broader sweep its channels made. 
The shaggy mounds no longer stow.!, 
Emerging from entangled wood, 

But, wave encircled, seemed to float, 
Like castle girded with its moat ; 

Yet broader floods extending still, 

Divide them from their parent hill, 

Till each, retiring, claims to be, 

An islet in an inland sea.” 


Original. 
THE CASTANET. 


An answer to the Charade in the August number. 


BY W. C. RICHARDS. 


WHeEw sunlight flashes on the waves 
Of “ Biscay’s stormy bay,” 

And gilds the beach his current laves— 
With morning's earliest ray, 

From off the strand, a swarthy band— 
The fishermen of Spain— 

Launch their light boats with skilful hand, 
And proudly ride the main! 

Il. 


Now shoot they forth with arrowy speed, 
And leave the sparkling shore ; 

The dashing waves they little heed, 
For strength is at the oar; 

With laugh and song they swiftly glide— 
’Till far from home they’ve passed, 

Then in the deep and teeming tide, 
The treacherous net they cast. 

111. 

When daylight fades, their laden boats 
With weary arm they urge, 

Back to the shore, whence cheerful notes 
Come wafted o’er the surge: 

Lo! on the beach the maidens stand, 
With eyes of sparkling jet; 

And sing to welcome them to land— 
The merry Castanet! 





























































SEBASTIAN BACH 


Original. 


SEBASTIAN BACH AND HIS FAMILY." | 


BY MRS. E. F. BLLET. 


PART Il. 


“ Ir the lessons were only over !”” cried, impatiently, | 


Lina, the youngest daughter of Sebastian Bach. 
“‘ They will soon be over,” said her mother, “ it has | 


already struck twelve.” 


“ Ah! what with the beating and blowing above there, | 
my father often does not hear the hour strike. He is | 
too zealous with his pupils.” 

Madam Anna Bach smiled good humoredly at the | 


impatience of her favorite, and replied—*‘ Take care | 


only that your father does not hear you talk so. He | 
would interpret it ill. He regrets often enough, already, 
that his daughters have no gift for music, while his sons 
have been skilled on the piano and the organ from their 
earliest childhood.” 

Lina fixed her beautiful hazel eyes earnestly on her 
mother, and said, with some petulance—* Yet my father, 
if he would be just, must acknowledge that we three 
girls give him more pleasure, than all his sons, skilful 
musicians as they are !”’ 

“Silence!” said her mother, gravely, “ it does not 
become you to boast of your father’s regard, nor to 
accuse your brothers. Go to your sisters, and to work.” 

Lina obeyed; but when at the door, she turned sud- 
denly round, ran back to her mother, seized her hand, 
kissed it affectionately, and said—* Be friends with me, 
mamma! I meant no harm by what I said.” 

“ That I well know,” replied Madam Bach, “ you 
are a good girl; but you have not the quiet manners of 
your other sisters. You are hasty and vehement, like 
the brother you resemble in outward features—whom 
you always blame, because he has grieved your father, 
and yet whom you love better than all the rest.” 

“‘Friedemann!” cried Lina, and threw herself sob- 
bing into her mother’s arms. Then recovering herself, 
with a “I will be good, mamma!” she left the apart- 
ment. 

Madam Bach, after speaking a moment with her 
youngest son, Christian, was. about to follow, when the 
door opened and her excellent husband, Johann Sebas- 
tian, entered. He was still a stately and handsome 
man, of steady carriage, and eyes that beamed with the 
brilliancy of youth; but, thirteen years had considerably 
changed him ; deep furrows were in the once open and 
smooth forehead; his cheeks were fallen in, and their 
color betrayed disease. 

“Is your lesson over?” asked his wife. 

Sebastian held out his hand affectionately, and 
answered—* Yes, for to-day.” He placed himself in 
his arm-chair, and Madam Bach continued— 

“ You are glad of it, for you seem to-day very much 
exhausted.” 

“Ay; old age will have its claims satisfied, and rest 
does me good now and then; but glad—no! I am not 








* A tale from the German. Concluded from page 230. 





AND HIS FAMILY. 
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glad, that the hours are at an end, in which I must do 


my duty. I can impart instruction yet—I have strength 


to make good scholars, and so long as I can work, none 
shall find me remiss.” 
“ You will do much good yet!” 
‘‘ That is in God’s hand, Anna! 


| do—you look so pleasant—what have you there ?”’ 


My will indeed js to 


| “A letter for you from Philip.” 


| “Ho, ho!” cried Sebastian, while he joyfully rose; 


“has the scapegrace at last found time to write to his 


|| old father ? 


By my faith, I have doubted whether he 


has ever learned letter writing, since he has been con. 


|| cert-master in the service of His Majesty of Prussis! 


| Well—what says he?” and he opened the letter, and 
| read— 


| “ My dear and honored father— 
| “You will pardon your most dutiful son, that he has not 
| written in so Jong atime to his beloved and honored parent, and 
| will impute this neglect of duty by no means to any lack of 
| filial affection, or of dutiful esteem, since it is solely and entirely 
| owing to the pressing business of my situation. This fair and 
| magnificent capital is all life, as far as music is concerned. At 
court there is a great concert two or three times a week, without 
| numbering the private entertainments, which his Majesty 
| has every evening in his cabinet, where I accompany him, oa 
| the pretty Silbermann’s piano, on which my beloved father 
played before His Majesty. 

“His Majesty plays on the flute quite surprizingly; and | 
| think his tone fuller and better than Herr Quantz can produce 
| But, as respects time, I am obliged to give good heed to keep 
| with him, for His Majesty is capricious, a troubles himeelf 
| little with the notes—going forward and backward and stopping 
| at his own will and pleasure. This is pleasant enough when be 

plays alone, but in concerts, occasions much confusion. 
“His Majesty has always been very well pleased with my 
| accompaniment; and after every piece we have executed 
| together, His Majesty has been pleased to say— You have dose 
| this well.’ 

“His Majesty always inquires in a friendly manner after 
my esteemed father, and often asks me—* Will not your papa 
| come once more to Berlin ? This I would propose, with proper 
| discretion; and J can promise beforehand, if my dear ad 
| esteemed father will visit us, he will be received with joy and 
honors by all. Be pleased to pardon my hasty writing ; convey 
| ny best love and duty to my most honored mother, my beloved 
| brothers and sisters, and make happy with a speedy answer. 

“ Your dutiful son, 
/ 4 Berlin, July 18th, 1750. “ Puitie Emanvev Bacs.” 


Sebastian folded the letter again, and said, with 4 
good humored smile—‘ His hasty writing I must indeed 
pardon, for this once, for he has never written to me 
otherwise.” 

“What think you of his proposition to visit Berla 
once again?” asked Madam Bach, “the journey, | 
think, would do you good.” 

«It would indeed !” replied Sebastian, cheerfully, “] 
would gladly see Berlin and His Majesty once mot: 
Ay! twice in my life have I been wrought to belier 
there was something good in me; the first time wat” 
the year seventeen, when Monsieur Marchand we 
himself quietly off, the evening before our appointes 
contest, so that I held the field alone in Dresden—}s 
ha! ha! The second time, was three years ag9 whet 
the great King of Prussia came into the ante-chamber 
meet me and give me welcome; and when some rude 
chamberlains began to laugh at my expressions of duty 


and homage, His Majesty chid them with— Messiew 
That pleased 





voyez vous, c’ est le viewx Bach!’ 
wonderfully, and Friedemann, too !” 
“You will go, then?” 
“ Yes—if they will give me leave here—and there 
a small overplus of money in the purse, I should 
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glad. Ha! it is strange, that in my old days I should |) insulted! my aim ridiculed—my endeavors themselves 

be seized with a roving propensity, of which I had hrtle ! maliciously criticised—descried !—" 

or nothing when I was young. Enough for this time;|| “ And by whom, Friedemann?” 

let us go to dinner.” i Friedemann started at this question; at length he 
iad || said—*‘ I am wrong, I know, to permit the judgment, or 


» day was near its close i : »fore |! : ! i 
The de close, and Sebastian sat before | rather the silly prating of a malignant fool to destroy 


the door of his dwelling, by the side of his wife, and | 


: : f the pleasure arising from my exertions; and yet it is so. 
surrounded by his family, his two eldest sons only, } There is a certain schoolmaster Kniff, in Halle, who, 
Friedemann and Philip, were wanting. The mother | though all he accomplishes himself is contemptible, yet 
and daughters were employed in sewing and knitting | passes for a luminary in the musical horizon; I think 
work, and whispered now and then to each other. The || they call his works onion? 
sons listened to what the elder Bach was telling them, ““ Ay,” cried Sebastian, “I know them to be ridicu- 
« his youthful studies, particularly under the century-old | lous. I think the schoolmaster must be the cause of 
organist, Reinecken, in Hamburg. i some sport in Halle.” 

The setting sun threw his last rays upon the quiet 1 “You are mistaken, father,” replied Friedemann, 
group, under the green and stately linden, which shaded | “he is not derided, but feared on account of his malice, 


e entrance to the » i y , 
the o the old Thomas school. A picture was and those who fear him not, are pleased at the base 


presented, which in its true keeping might have inspired | libels by which he strives to bring down others to his 


| 


the genius of the greatest painter of that day. | own level.” 
. 


In the midst of Sebastian's story, Caroline, who had “‘ And can that disturb you?” asked Sebastian, ‘ not- 
been looking towards the corner where Cloister street || withstanding your knowledge that only the base and the 
runs into Thomas’ church-yard, sprang to her feet with i evil array themselves against the good? Methinks I 
a cry of surprize. | have ever taught you, there is no more certain proof of 

“What is the matter?” asked her mother, alarmed | elevated worth, than the impotent rage and opposition 
while the others all rose, leaving the venerable father ! of the vicious. I never taught you to look with pride or 
alone, sitting on the bench. Before the maiden could ! arrogance on your equals or inferiors, but to be calm, 
answer, the tall figure of a man was seen hastily cross- self-possessed, and to maintain your ground, even against 
ing the churchyard towards the house, and now Sebus- } the great, much more against the rich! That is man’s 
tian rose too, for he recognized his son, Friedemann. | first duty ; practise it, Friedemann, and no schoolmaster 

“Salve!” cried the old man, “ do you come to stay ?” | Kniff, or any one else, can make you dissatisfied with 
. “Ihave kept my word !”’ answered Friedemann, “and || yourself or your efforts.” 
if you think right, I will stay !”’ || Caroline here interrupted the conversation, announc- 

Sebastian, nodding a pleased assent, held out his 1 ing a stranger, who wished to speak with her father. 
hands to his son, and embraced him with transport. | “ Who is it?” asked Sebastian. 

His mother and the rest crowded round him, all but || ‘‘ He will not tell his name, but says he is a friend of 
Caroline, who stood in her place, looking inquiringly at yours.” 

her brother. After he had returned the greeting of his | “ Bring him in, then,” answered the old man, and 
family, he turned and addressed her. Then her eyes || Caroline left the chamber. 

sparkling, her lovely face suffused with the flush of joy, ||“ Bon soir!” cried the stranger, as he entered, in a 
she cried— sharp voice, while he hastened towards Sebastian, and 


“T also bid you welcome !” | held out his hand; “bon soir, mon cher papa! Do 


After the first surprize was over, Sebastian led his son || you not know me?” 


into his chamber, and with gentle earnestness repeated || Sebastian could not immediately recollect the face, 
ts question, Friedemann recognized him at once, and said— 
“Come as you will, you are welcome,” said he, “yet|| “Ah! Monsieur Scherbitz! good evening. 
pp: brings you here so suddenly ?” “Ha! ha!” cried Scherbitz, laughing, “ is not this our 
ae it ys not the old SEF, May father,” replied || ex-court organist! Exactly! there is the same ill-boding 
Ah : eee you will believe upon my assurance. || from between the brows as in 1737. You are but little 
; thirteen years are enough to blunt one sorrow—the | changed, my friend, with being thirteen years older. I 
jr certainly, the greater it is! But a thousand new | am still the same, except that at fifty-three I am grown 
bit tre born to me, and one among them yields not in|! to be First Lieutenant.” 
oe to the first !”’ | “You proved yourself a friend to my son in time 
“ And what is that, Friedemann?” ‘of misfortune,” said Sebastian, “and are therefore 
Pe, “a plist doing any thing truly great in my |! ever welcome to me and mine. To what lucky chance 
__. Have only pride, not power, to support me | am I indebted for the pleasure of welcoming you in my 
ao daily vexations. I have purposed well—true! I | quiet home?” 
— well. I wished to strike out a new path, “ To the meat unlucky, my good sir! I was so care- 
ut neglecting the excellent old school. I might |! jess, at the Prime Minister's last court, as to tread on 
me ' Ihave erred! the result proves it; but, the ‘the left fore-paw of his lady-consort’s lap-dog. The 
a of my exertions was pure; what I strove after || beast cried out; the Countess demanded satisfaction; 
great and noble. But I have been slandered—' and in punishment for my misdeed I am | 
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First Lieutenant to Poland, in the body-guard of His) ‘What does that mean? Leipzig is the musical 
Excellency.” _ capital of all Europe!” 

Friedemann laughed. Scbastian, who felt a horror} “ Yes—it is very strange—but quite true! I find 


creep over him at his sarcastic, misanthropic wit, | little or nothing of it here, admirably as my father, m, 
sought to change the conversation; but in vain, Scher- |, brothers and their scholars execute their parts. Seno 
bitz went on, jesting in his bitter way, about his tragical || thing is still wanting.” 

destiny. He concluded his account with the informa-|| ‘ Mademoiselle Bach, you must have studied in Pro. 
tion—“ that he had come over to Leipzig simply and | fessor Gottsched’s college, since you are not satisfied 
solely to see Papa Bach once more in his life, for, on | even with your father and your brothers !”” 

the word of a First Lieutenant, he had ever loved and “Ah! you must understand me!” cried Caroline, 
honored him since the first time he beheld him, thirteen | eagerly. ‘Observe, sir—if I would enjoy my music in 


’ 


‘ ’ i} 5 : 
years ago. || perfection, all around me must harmonize, and that js 


The next morning, Von Scherbitz was walking in the | not possible here. But in a wood, surrounded by high 
little garden behind Thomas school, which afforded but || mountains, the summits glowing in the morning or 
a narrow view, being bounded by the high wall on one i evening light, while it is yet twilight below; or when 
side, when he saw at the other end, Caroline, occupied only a ray here and there streams down upon the 
in fastening the branches of a vine to an espalier. He) foliage; while above, in the deep blue heaven, clouds 
approached and saluted the young lady; she turned and || are moving, white, rosy and golden—that is a charming 
replied with the same cordiality. accord. And the tops of the trees, waving and whisper- 
“You are very early at work, Mademoiselle Bach,” | ing—the bushes answering in sighs—the brook singing 
said Scherbitz, after a pause, during which she was) ‘tS Constant, yet ever new melody—the flowers moving 

|| like magic bells—the wild bird trilling his song! And 
>t 


arranging her vines. 
: : F a ; », | When the sun is set, and the moon climbs the rock 
“My father takes great pleasure in cultivating vines, — : : 
. 1 Caroli verge and pours her soft silvery light on the scene, 
answered Caroline. p* Mie : 
—or when dark clouds gather in the heavens, and 
“ —_ ; »re 7’? Ness . : 

Do they flourish here ? hissing lightnings dart through them, and echo rever 


sane ¢ ati » 79 
“Oh, yes! sometimes. berates the thunder, and the swollen stream roars, and 


“T heard some charming singing, early this morning; | foams over the rocks and the crushed trees—all is & 


. . . . ! . 
it was a woman’s voice. Parbleu! Faustina never |) me, music!” 


sang clearer! Were you the singer, Mademoiselle || Scherbitz looked a moment in astonishment at the 
Bach?” | young lady, then answered—* Mademoiselle, it is poss 


Caroline blushed, and said—‘ Not I—it was my | ble you are not a singer, but you are a poet!” And be 
mother.” \| left her, to communicate his discovery to his friend. 

“Your mamma! C'est rrai! Friedemann told me | Friedemann, with a bitter smile, replied—* It is 
she sings admirably. But, you sing too, mademoiselle?” || you say, Von Scherbitz, and that it is so, is reas 


“T hum a little, sometimes, like all girls when they || enough to drive me mad, if there were none other! 


S : | ° . 
are cheerful—but none of my father’s daughters are || love this child, as my own soul. I have seen her grov 
musical—and he says we have neither taste nor talent, | up, and ripen into bloom—I shall see her die—for the 


to learn it properly.” || fairest gifts of heaven are only lent to poor unhappy ma, 
“Perhaps you understand it by intuition, already.” \ that their loss may add to his misery.” 


a smile—*“ you are a good guesser, M. Scherbitz.” | 
“No great guessing is required; there are many || phize too much! Do not laugh; parole d'honneur 


Caroline looked at the Lieutenant, and replied with | “ True, and false, mon ami! as we take it. Do you 
' 


| know in what lies your fault and mine? We philow 


young ladies, who do not sing or play according to rules, || speak inearnest! It is true, each of us in his way; ¥ 
yet who, neverthess, are by no means unmusical.”’ i should have done better by acting, instead of thinking s 

“Oh! I love music—I love it dearly! Brother || deeply; instead of mocking at, and saying all possibe 
Friedemann knows that—and it is therefore we are so || evil of this miserable world—we should have act 


dear to each other. But it is a very peculiar kind of || Not the will, but action, removes mountains. The 
music that I mean.” 1 lies a parodox in the truth that the greatest thinker 
ing 


| when it comes to the deed, can do absolutely nothirt 


‘You mean church music ?” 
“ No!” | a paradox, but it manifests at the same time the wisdom 








“Or concert music ?”’ of the Creator; for wo to the system of the world, if th 
“Nor that.” mightiest thoughts and designs were deeds! Satan, ¥? 
“Or dancing music ?” revolted, cannot be dangerous to heaven. Man, whor: 
“ No—no!” the Maker created after his own image, could, if ® 
“‘ Eh bien! then you are fond of the Opera?” possessed the power to do, what he imagines in 
“Not I—indeed !” = moments of his exstacy—”’ 
“ What sort of music then will you have ?” “Cease, Von Scherbitz!” cried Friedemann; “!* 
Caroline laughed, but immediately after replied with || the abyss before me !” 
a gentle sigh—‘‘ The music that I mean is not tobe had!) “ Va! we are safe, cher ami! for as I said, we™ 
here in Leipzig.” but philosophers. Had not the minister played the 
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musical spy on you and his pretty niece, had not I, malheureuse- } faith and devotion. Into Friedemann’s heart also, this 

ment, stepped upon the foot of the Countess’ lap dog, ! day penetrated a beam of comfort, of joy, of love. He 

I find we should be perhaps at this moment, both sitting | had spent a part of the preceding night in studying a 

her, my quietly in Dresden—you as Natalia’s fireside friend, | masterpiece of his father’s—the Great Passions Music. 

Some. bewitching her, yourself, and the world—I, as a merry | Full of the grandeur of the work, his face animated with 

page of fifty-three, jesting and enduring—and, mordleu ! | serene delight, he was walking to and fro in the chara- 

in Pro- am I not enduring even now?” | ber of the old man, pondering in his mind a similar 
’ asked Friedemann, and as he spoke | work, which he had thought of undertaking. 

his countenance assumed a strange expression—“ do you Sebastian sat in his arm-chair, with folded arms, 

aroline, know I have often fervently prayed that I might be mad | dressed ready for church, and followed with his eyes, 


nusic in —for a time—not for ever!’ in a quick and vehement | smiling affectionately, the movements of his son. After 


} 


satisfied “Do you know,’ 


1 that is tone—“ no, no! for all the world, not for ever! but for a | a while he said— 

by high time I would be mad, that I might forget ; and again, I | « I am glad the Passions Music pleases you so well; 
ning e feel the memory of what I have experiened, would, even H | have a work, of quite another kind finished, the first 

or when then, cling to me.” He pressed his hand with a wild | idea of which I got from your Fughetton. And you are 

pon. the gesture before his eyes. | the first after me, that shall see it.” 

, Clouds The lieutenant started, and said, soothingly—‘‘ Give He went to his desk, opened it, took out a sealed 

harming not so much heed to my idle talk, my friend! I am old, | packet and gave it to his son. It bore the inscription— 

whisper melancholy—have no hope of a brighter future ; but you, | “ To my son, Friedemann.” 

; singing you are young, can yet do much—so much—” ' “Jn case I had died without seeing you again,” 
moving “What can I do?” cried Friedemann, with harrow- || observed the old man, “I am rejoiced it has happened 

x! And ing laughter. ‘‘ Nothing—nothing—nothing! With me || otherwise ; you may break the seal.” 

1€ rocky at five and thirty, all is dead! All—more than with you | Friedemann did so, and on opening the package, his 

e scene, at fifty! Ha! mark you not, where madness lurks | eyes fell on that nobly conceived, that admirably exe- 

ens, and yonder, behind the door, dnd makes ready to spring | cuted work, which, from the day of its first appearance 

ho rever upon my neck, as Igo out? He dares not seize on me } to the latest time, has commanded the admiration and 

vars, and when my father is near; but shrinks up, ’till he is little, | reverence of all the initiated—“ The Art of Fugues, by 

—all is very little, then hides himself in an old spider’s web over | Johann Sebastian Bach.” 


the window. But he shall not get hold of me so easily! || Friedemann looked over the manuscript with spark- 


} is possi ber without my father! Look you, old page, I under- 


| 


poor attempt has suggested a work which, or I must be 

. 7 ” ° P ° P . . 
And be stand a feint as well as you! || deceived, is destined to immortalize the name of its 

riend. “Mon ami! mon ami! what is the matter?” cried | author! 


| 
| 
nt at the ha, ha, ha! Iam cunning! I will not leave the cham- ling eyes, and said—“ Then I have not lived'in vain! my 


Receive my thanks, father, you have given me 
‘Tt is as the lieutenant, and seizing his friend by the shoulders, | much to-day !”” 

is reas he shook him vehemently. “ Friedemann Bach, do you || “TJ know, Friedemann, that you at least appreciate 
other! | not hear me?” and honor my design, so that I receive much from you, 
her grow Friedemann stared at him vacantly a moment. At for such appreciation is most gratifying to us from those 
—for the length his face lost its unnatural expressien, his eyes we love, and is the highest reward earth can bestow.” 
Uppy mar, looked like living eyes again, and he asked softly— | 


“What would M. Scherbitz?” 


“ And you, father, have understood me ?”’ 
“ Yes—grieve not over the judgment of others; yet 
Do you “ What would 1? man! what makes you such an idiot? || while you endeavor to deserve the appreciation, the 
e philow Recollect yourself.” | regard of your equals, labor to instruct those who can- 
nneur—| “Eh!” said Friedemann, smiling; ‘ Eh, M. Scherbitz, not repay youthus. Will man assume more than higher 
way; W° who takes a jest so deeply! And you really believe, || powers—and only show to the best, that he belongs to 
hiking § that Iam sometimes mad? Ah! not yet; I am rational, | the best! Are you skilful and faithful, let your light 
i possibe more rational than ever !”’ | shine, else you degrade yourself and rebel against the 
ve actee “Well, well! mon ami, it was your jest, but one | Being who gave you power and inclination to do so.” 
s. Ther should not paint Satan on the wall. Pry’thee, sit|| Here, the chime of the bells, which had ceased for 
st thinker you down, and play me something, that I may recover | some time, began anew ; the door opened, and Madam 
y nothing myself, you acted your part so naturally.” | Bach, her three daughters, the boy Christian, and Von 
he wisdor Friedemann sat down in silence to the instrument and | Scherbitz, entered, all ready for church. Madam Bach 
orld, if th began to play. ] gave her husband a prayer-book and a bunch of flowers ; 
Satan, ¥ “I dreamed not of this!’ muttered the lieutenant, || Caroline handed him his hat. 
an, who! while Friedemann, after having played half an hour, || Sebastian rose, gave his arm to his wife, and walked 
ald, if ® HR) = Suddenly let his hands drop down, sank back, and fell || to the door, accompanied by his children and his friend. 
es in & > fast asleep. i Turning back an instant, he glanced at the window, 
On the morning of the 21st of July, 1750, the church- H shaded with vine-leaves, on which the sunlight glistened, 
in; “Is bells rung a solemn, yet cheerful peal, inviting the pious || and said— 
iwhabitants of the city to the house of God. The sky | “Whata lovely morning !”’ 
sid, we Was perfectly cloudless; the glad Sabbath sun shone'| He was about quitting the room, when he stopped 


layed brightly, and the pious heart felt strengthened anew in suddenly! prayer-book and flowers fell from his hands ; 
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the females shrieked ; he struggled to regain his strength , sinking to a melodious plaint, which the poor unknown 
€ > ie a ‘ ; 
a moment, then sank back lifeless into the arms of his || musician drew from the instrument. All were touched; 


son. | but the Baroness and Philip stood, pale as death, and 


} . . . . 
Thus died Johann Sebastian Bach, by a stroke of || looked inquiringly, yet doubtingly, upon each other 








apoplexy, the 21st of July, 1750. ! Suddenly, at a bold turn in the music, the Baroness 
jae whlepered— ‘Tis he !’’"—and Philip cried aloud—*'T;; 

Three years after, Baron von Globig was celebrating || he! ’tis my brother—Friedemann !” 
the feast of the vintage, at his splendid villa at Losch-|| The musician turned round, sprang up, and rushed 






witz, some distance from Dresden. Richly gilded gon-|| into Philip’s arms. But at sight of the Baroness, he 
dolas, with long, and many colored penants, were glid- started back with the exclamation—“ Natalia!” 
ing to and fro over the bosom of the Elbe, landing the || The Baroness fell back in a swoon. Friedemann, 


distinguished guests invited by the proprietor of the | forcing himself a way through the crowd, rushed from 























villa. The splendor, nay, profusion, that marked all | the house. 

the preparations, was not unworthy of the favorite and | a 
confidant of the Count von Briihl. Nothing was want- | Original. 

ing which the most refined and fastidious taste could | THREE CONCEITS 
suggest. | 













The host fatigued himself by exuberant efforts to do | “ Dist speak to me, mother?” “ Yes, my child”"— 
the honors suitably; this appeared the more singular, | 4nd her bright eye beamed, and her words were mild— 
as no one took particular notice of him; all observation | || Array thee a dress for thine ebon hair ; 
being directed to his lady, who, though dignified and | | Chesse thou for thyself from my wardrobe there.” 
courteous in her demeanor, manifested little interest in || «« Mother, the dress shall be simple and neat, 
any thing that passed. | A plain little cap unassuming and sweet, 

As twilight came on, colored lamps were lighted in || With a border snow white, and the trimming in hue 
the garden walks, and gorgeous illuminations were dis- | || Shall be sable, in mem’ry of those we loved true, 
played before the entrance. Bands of musicians alter-| | And I’ll wear no bright gems in these dark locks of mine. 
nated with each other, and joined in full bursts of har- || ! This is my fancy, mother—oh! say, is it thine?” 
mony ; brilliant and stately figures whirled through the || « Thou hast chosen discreet, and I love thee full well 
merry mazes of the dance; all was hilarity and joy; and | | My own stricken one,” and her bosom did swell. 
care was banished. } ‘“‘ Thy prayer shall be heard in the haven of love, 

When the company re-assembled in the saloon, the || Thou wilt meet with our chosen and lost ones above.” 
Prussian ambassador presented to the lady of the house ! “ Didst call me, my mother dear?” “ Yes, my child, 
a young but distinguished-looking man, as Philip || Thy sister has chosen, choose thou,” and she smiled. 
Emanuel, the second son of the great Sebastian Bach. || « Mother, the dress shall be lofty and rare, 


The Baroness blushed slightly, and after a few words ! For my clustering tresses of dark brown hair ; 














of salutation had passed, asked—‘‘ Where is your elder A turban of gauze of a silvery hue, 
brother, now ?” | And high on my forehead a signet of blue, 

“ We do not know,” replied Philip, sadly; “ Friede-|| And a sapphire of beauty encircled with pearls 
mann disappeared from Leipzig the day of our father’s Half disclosed, half concealed by my natural curls; 
death, and none of us have seen him since.”’ | And my brow be unclouded, my eye shall be clear; 

The Baroness turned away without speaking again. || Meets it thy liking and praise, mother dear ?” 

The Baron came up and said in his bland tone—*‘ Will || “ Thy taste is most perfect. The sapphire shall be 
you have the kindness, most honored sir, to let us hear }; | An emblem of beauty engendered in thee. 
before supper a litte, if but a little piece from you? |) Be thy leading star Virtue, and Wisdom thy guide, 












My guests will be delighted to listen to the celebrate d | Till thou, my dear child, art to Heaven allied.” 
Monsieur Bach; and to enhance the effect of your “T am coming, dear mother, I know ’tis thy call, 







divine playing, I have, by way of fun, permitted a poor || And thy voice on my ear like musie doth fall.” 






half crazy musician from the Prague choir, who plays || “ Choose thou a tiara, my youngest one dear.” 






dances in the villages, to give us a tune in the ante- || “ My dress is all reudy, see, mother, tis here— 
chamber. The doors may be opened, but he must not || My bright glossy locks simply braided this morn, 






come into the light, for his dress is soiled and disor- || I have culled from the rose-tree a gem to adorn, 






dered.” | And the buds are half open, the leaflets are green; 
Meanwhile a full accord sounded from the ante-room; || A lovelier garland I never have seen ; 

a servant threw open the doors, and in the imperfect | | And I'll gather a wreath to encircle my brow; 

light the guests had a glimpse of a meanly dressed man, } Tell me, dear mother, art pleased with me now ? 

sitting at the piano, with his back turned towards the || 







And the mother was silent—her eye was intent 

And its high speaking glance toward Heaven was s¢®) 
| Ob! guard through this world!” she low whispered 
had privately informed every body of his purpose : a prayer, 






door. 
The company had anticipated a joke, for the Baron 












it was quite otherwise, when they heard the wonderful, |} “ And protect my pure child from its treacherous snare 
entrancing harmony, now towering into paesion, now ' s. J. D 
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Original. |!unhappy husband. He never left her; he listened 
| with a pulseless heart to her incoherent murmurings, 


THE FIRST DOUBT. 


| and executed, himself, all the prescriptions of her physi- 
FROM THE FRENCRH. cians. During her intervals of consciousness, her first 


= - . , || look found the anxious eye of Léon bent on hers, and 
Or all pangs inflicted on the sensitive heart, that which || ’ ; ‘ 
: : : | her hand fondly clasped in his; and, for a moment, « 

is the most insupportable, and which disenchants for || t 2 . ‘ ‘ 
7 , , pigaes . , || languid smile of gratitude and love would contend in 
ever the bright illusions of life, is the first doubt, which | : ; 
| her angelic face, with the shades of death which were 


ntrudes itself of the idol of our soul’s affection. The || : ; 
intrudes it | fast gathering around it. It was but a moment, for the 


eet outpouring of entire confidence and perfect trust, || . ‘ : 
om ey “ I ’ || fever returned with such violence, that hope was aban- 


anishes never to return, and the warm and trusting | ae 
vanishe : | doned, and the physicians confessed that the resources 


els crushed in its most holy feelings. This || 
heart fe Sistine in antl dt h sd , | of their art were exhausted. Her youth was her only 
i se suflering 1s further aggravated by the conscious- || Rete . 
tai e = . chance for recovery, and that night would determine 


it is unmerited; the evil increases; we are | Sse. . 
ness that it . z her fate. Their friends endeavored to persuade Léon 


uided by reason, and incapable of consola- || ; ‘ : ? é 
“—e oe ae " =P | to retire from the distressing scene, but his determined 
tion, the victim sinks, and the heart is broken. 


' 
bei ‘vid tl || answer that “ he had received her first avowal of love, 
j inati in woman being more vivid than || : . . her 
oe. age we f & ies dal ell and would receive her last sigh,” silenced their impor- 
5 ors the ore frequently the victims of | : ; : : 
with us, renders them more at he idol rll tunity. Regarding her altered features, and listening to 
i a m ey endow the idols of | . ; : , 
their unguarde d attachment re ; \ her fluttering breath, he desired them to leave him alone 
their fancy with perfections which they seldom possess; || 
they torment themselves with groundless fears, and | 


imagine that all covet the same treasure. They are 


with the poor sufferer, whose last hour seemed fast 

approaching. Then, fastening the door, he threw him- 
| self beside her, and gave full vent to the anguish of 
|| despair. He pressed her to his throbbing heart, and 
| wildly supplicated Providence to spare an existence in 
|| which all his hopes of happiness were enrapped. His 


5 2 risi ch, and the fever of the | : : . 

Mess gar ag tai 2 | loved voice found an echo in the heart of the dying 

heart withers like the hot breath of the Sirocco, the : ‘ é 

; s | wife, and as his scalding tears fell on her face, he per- 
delicate garland woven by the hand of Hymen. 


; . || ceived a faint color displace the paleness of death. His 
Caroline Armigny, an orphan of noble extraction, | 3 Pe 
: || prayer was heard! and a faint pressure of his hand 


. ‘ . ' 
had been, some months, united to Léon de Saint-Far, | $ ¢ : 
. ‘ a es | accompanied the soft murmur of her voice as she said, 
an officer in the French navy, in whom, to the brilliant || 


: : | Léon, dear Léon, we shall not part.” Frantic with jo 
advantages of person, were added a mind of the highest —_— pa JOY» 
order. His bearing was frank and manly; his counte- 
nance open and expressive, and his eloquence capti- || ; 2 
ait te hee ohn & eet dia en, Tiel live to love me, to make happy a life that without thee 
attractions, joined to a cultivated understanding, might 
well justify the thrill of gratified vanity which agitated 
the heart of Caroline when she distinguished him in the 
crowd of adorers, drawn around her by beauty, her 
rank and her large fortune. In the last, she was far 


ingenious in creating phantoms of infidelity, and the 
most tried constancy is sacrificed to a crime. A calm 
exterior hides the secret suffering; a constrained smile 


e pressed her again and again to his breast, exclaim- 
ing, “No, beloved! nothing shall separate us! live, 


| would be a long agony.” 
When the physician returned, he declared the crisis 
past, and that her recovery might be hoped for. Soon 
| afterwards, she again revived, and turning towards her 
| husband, repeated with a sweet smile, ‘“‘ Léon, dear 
Léon, we shall not part.”” From this time her recovery 
| was rapid, and the increasing care of her happy husband 
was directed against every possibility of relapse. He 
carefully guarded her from the danger of exhausting 
visits of congratulation, and providing such slight amuse- 


superior to her lover, whose family had been ruined by 
political reverses ; but it was her pride and pleasure to 
bestow, with her hand, that worldly wealth, which was 
her least attraction in his eyes. His unbounded grati- | 


tude expanded itself in constant endeavors to contribute 
|ments as her weak frame could bear. The variety of 


to her happiness, and to vary her pleasures and occu- || nage Lich bead eh , 4 4 
pations. Their hotel at Paris was the resort of all the || ™* CE, WS SSS Ce Cy Pee 


. ° ° ! . > orth : h 
most distinguished persons. All of birth, rank or talent, | ted to such tender exertion of them as would relieve 


sought admission to their society, where taste and re- 


finement heightened the éclat of wealth. , nef hee a chef 
. . | by . =. i € e 
The first three months of their marriage flew away on | by her — aos - te r ae ~ : . rer 
r ; : i sis r care her delicate w 
wings of enchantment. The unwearying exertions of || "T° CURSES Wars © oe ee a = oe 
require. They determined to abandon those irregular 


Léon to ine i : ri 

: rease the pleasures of his adored wife : : : 
blinded hi F | hoors and large assemblies to which they owed all their 
40 him to the possible consequences of so much || ‘ 


dissipation ; until a slight cold, acting on an impaired _late suffering. 
constitution, produced an inflammation of the lungs, of | “Why should we,” said Léon, “ risk the loss of your 
which the progress was 80 rapid, that, in a week, she || precious health for the delight it gives me to see you 
wasonthe brink of the grave. What a contrast! the || shine above all others in society? Are we not all to 
brightest ornament of the Parisian fétes—she who had | each other, and where can we be so happy @s in our 
/own home?” 


eclipsed all others, where all are graceful, was now 
insensible to the assiduities, and to the despair of her ! - And, my beloved Léon, whose admiration is valued 


| but not fatigue, the attention she could give them. He 


| read, he sang to her, and when his love was rewarded 
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by me like thine—how I glory in my choice, and how M 
happy I am to call myself thine!” | 

“And, sweet wife, how has the agony of the moment | 
when I thought I was losing thee, strengthened the tie || 
that binds us, and how grateful am I to the beneficent 
Being who heard my prayer, wrung from the torture of | 
a heart whose life was bound up in thine.” | 

“*Twas thy voice, my Léon, thy prayer, which pene- 
trated my heart and awoke me from the sleep of death, 
and nothing can add to my felicity, since I owe my life | 


to thee.” 
“ Should I, in my turn, be on the borders of the tomb, 


thou, beloved Caroline, canst call me thence by repeating 


| 





thy dear assurance.” 
“ Léon, dear Léon! we shall not part !” | 
It was in such delightful converse that those happy ! 
beings passed every moment not devoted to the necessary || 


T DOUBT. 


Rn 


which she was so justly proud. They could not cop. 
ceive the possibility of its continuation. Many a bright 
eye shed its softest ray at his approach, many a smothered 


sigh met his ear, manya sentimental revery was assumed 


in his presence, and all the artillery of coquetry was 
called forth and aimed at poor Saint-Far. His amusing 
descriptions of these incidents, to Caroline, furnished 


them with many a gay hour, but, as yet, no doubt disturbed 


her full security, though her indisposition to general 
society was thereby much increased, though she scarcely 


| was conscious of the cause. She took care not to lose 
> ; : 
sight of her husband, who, however, unconscious of his 


danger, abandoned himself to the full vortex of coqnetry, 


, in which many a more experiened mariner has suffered 


shipwreck. 
A few days after his arrival, a party at tennis-ball was 
formed, and many ladies invited to witness the skill of 


claims of society, and they felt how little, in comparison, || the players. Saint-Far shone conspicuous for grace and 


were the tumultuous pleasures of the gay world, to the | 





perfect union, the delicious effusion of united hearts and | 
congeniality of thoughts, taste, and disposition. Happy | 


epoch of life, in which we realize a paradise on earth; 


blest spring of Hymen, when the path is strewn with | 
flowers and whose sun shines beneficent and pure. Ah, 
why is your duration so short; why can the smallest 
cloud so often obscure your horizon, and create tempests, 


when all before was so serene ? | 


The spring approached and Saint-Far was recalled to 
his ship; he left his restored treasure with pain, and 
though her courage sank at the idea of separation, she 
was yet to taste the bitterness of absence. She possessed, 
at some distance from Paris, a fine chateau, to which | 
she resolved to retire, and she formed a plan of rigid | 
seclusion, to which she strictly adhered. Reading, 
music, and drawing, alternately, with acts of benevo- 
lence, filled up all her time that was not devoted to a 
constant correspondence with her husband. The time 
passed more rapidly than she dared hope for, and her 
heart was sustained by the aliment of his tender expres- 
sions of unchanging affection. So true is it, that, in the 
words of a true painter of nature, speaking of parted 





lovers—“ as soon as one is alone, they are together. 
Saint-Far returned at the close of autumn, after visit- 
ing the southern shores of France, and distinguishing 
himself in an expedition to the isle of Cyprus. Caro- 
line was ready to receive him at Paris, and the joy of | 
meeting repaid her for the pain of separation. Again, 
under his protection, she appeared to ornament society, 





but carefully avoiding the vortex of which she had nearly | 
been the victim, she devoted an evening in each week | 
to the reception of the most celebrated of foth sexes, 
and, at these assemblies, Saint-Far, whose disposition 
was very gallant, shone conspicuously in the fair circles | 
of which they were composed. 

At first this occasioned Caroline no uneasiness; to her | 
he was uniformly so tender and so kind; she was so sure 
of reigning supreme in his heart, where all was open to 
view, that suspicion could find no place in her bosom. | 
But there were not wanting those who would willingly 
have received his vows, and who would not have scrupled 
to triumph in the violation of that fidelity to his wife, of 


agility; bets ran high in his favor, and encouraged by 
the applause of the spectators and the tender interest 


| depicted in the eyes of Caroline, he grew animated, 


until, throwing up in his eagerness the sleeves of the 
| dimity vest, worn at the games, he disclosed a bracelet 
| of hair, of a dark color, to the alarmed gaze of the poor 
Caroline. A mortal agony seemed to chill her whole 
frame. She could not believe her senses, and when the 
| mist cleared from her sight, she stole another glance, 
j}and saw too clearly that a braided tress, with a rich 
| clasp, was there. 

| “From whom,” thought she, “ could he have received 
| this love token? 
and the hair is not light like mine. Léon, dear Léon, 
| canst thou have deceived me?” Then trying to rally 
| herself and to conceal her agitation, she recalled his 
| increased tenderness since his return, the perfect oper 


I have never given him one like that, 


| ness of his communications to her, the enthusiasm of 
| his gratitude for her selection of him, and _ bis almost 
idolatrous love. She thought of his brilliancy, of the 
eagerness with which his society was songht for by the 
most fascinating women, and again exclaimed—“ Léon, 
| dear Léon, canst thou have deceived me?” 

But the conflict was too great, and while her imagine 
tion thus led her from conjecture. to suspicion, a burning 
fever succeeded the chill which had benumbed her, and 
when Saint-Far turned to seek his reward in her sweet 
face, which, to him, was more dear than the rapturous 
plaudits bestowed on his success, he was shocked t 





perceive her pale, and nearly fainting. He eagerly 
| demanded what was the matter, while she tried in va® 
to dissipate his fears. 

“But something must have caused this trembling 
tell me what it is, my love?’’ he persisted, and Caroline, 
| whose pride forbade her to tell the truth, said, that- 
“She had been foolishly alarmed at the near approach 
of the tennis-ball to his breast, and that she thought she 
saw him wounded and overthrown; and,” added sh; 
| “I also felt the blow strike my heart.” 

Touched at her anxiety, he tried to laugh at her feats, 
| declaring that she must accustom herself to se¢ him 
attack and defend his adversary at the game. “Im 
make a heroine of you, at this mimic war, which is * 
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THE FIRST DOUBT. 


a 


attractive to me, dearest, and after you have seen it a) weakness. If this chance be lost, I may not find 
few times, and know that with skill and practice there || another! No, to know the worst is better than this 


js no danger.” dreadful suspense.” 


Softly kneeling at his side, she 

“No, no, no, one trial like this is too much. I could} gently raised the arm which had so often encircled her, 
not bear another.”” So saying, she turned tremblingly | and cautiously lifting the sleeve, saw the fatal bracelet, 
away, and, supported by his arm, she could scarcely |; which, however, appeared, on a nearer view, much 


gain her carriage. She was unable to appear at the || brighter than before. With eager eyes she sought the 


splendid collation which succeeded this memorable || inscription, and read the words, in golden letters, 


contest of tennis players, and was confined to her apart- || ‘‘ Léon, dear Léon, we shall not part!’’ Below was 
ment many days. | inscribed the date in Roman characters, ‘‘ Midnight of 
‘ 
Her confidence was now shaken, and she could || the 9th and10 th February.” 


scarcely endure the caresses her husband lavished on Shall we attempt to describe the sudden revulsion 


her. She replied to his endearing language by looks || from fear to joy? ‘‘ Ah, Heaven!” said she, “ how 





which sought to read the bottom of his soul, and she |} well I remember that night! when the earnest invoca- 
shrunk from his embraces as from the deceitful folds of || tion of a despairing husband resuscitated my fluttering 
a serpent. In his looks she read treachery and infi-| breath. This must be my hair darkened by the braid- 
delity, and the idea of the concealed bracelet never left || ing! whose else would be ornamented with this inscrip- 
her thoughts. If pride had not restrained her, she || tion? I could gaze for ever— Léon, dear Léon, we 
would have avowed her anguish, and by disclosing her || shall not part!’” Her husband’s light slumber was 
knowledge of his secret, have confounded, at once, the || broken by the joyful tones of Caroline, and amazed at 
author of her misery. But, in spite of his faults, she | her humble position, he attempted to raise her in his 
sll loved too tenderly to willingly cause him a moment’s || arms. ‘ No,” said she, “let me expiate at thy feet, 
mortification. |my shame and remorse for having doubted thee! Ah, 
It was not only in their moments of domestic privacy || could my scalding tears efface from my remembrance 
that the unhappy Caroline endured a torture, which it | the injustice I have done. Could you bat know all I 
is useless to attempt to describe. Her sufferings were She then disclosed the fatal discovery 
aggravated in the gay circles where she again suliered | of the bracelet at the game of tennis, the circumstances 
herself to be led. While others participated in the | 
pursuits which called them together, and Saint-Far was | conflicts between her love and pride, between her love 
again the life and attraction of all their parties, Caro- || and confidence. 
line, under the pretext of indisposition, seated herself in “And Caroline could doubt my love?’’ said he, 
a retired corner, and with restless eyes and heart, || pressing her to his heart; “but her sufferings have 





| have suffered !”” 


which gave weight to her suspicions, the anguish, the 


endeavored to discover the object of her gnawing || expiated her fault." Then recurring to the memorable 
jealousy. She examined the color of each one’s hair, || night of her illness, he avowed thut, believing her 
that bore any resemblance to that of the bracelet, and || expiring, he had cut off a tress of her beautiful hair as 


' Watched every action and motion which could unravel || a memorial of their short-lived felicity. He had not 


the mystery which attended it. Ashamed, at last, at |} mentioned it from the pain of recalling the scene, but 
the meanness of espionage, and wearied by the inutility || wishing to preserve a remembrance of it, he had the 
of her endeavors to find a rival on whom certainty could || bracelet made at Toulon, and the clasp so secured, that 
fix, she resolved to seize a moment to examine the || it could not be removed. 

bracelet itself, and discover the name of her rival. “‘ And thus have I compensated you for so much con- 
Fortune soon favored her wishes. Saint-Far, returning || stancy, fidelity and consideration! Blind that I was, 
fatigued from a game at tennis, threw himself on a sofa || to even, for a moment, suspect you of deceit!” 

in the little music-room which overlooked the gardens “And, what misery may arise from misapprehension 





of the hotel; and Caroline encouraged the drowsiness || and concealment with those we love, my Caroline; let 
which oppressed him, by the loftiest strains of her lus here enter into a sacred engagement to allow no 
harp. In a few moments she perceived that a soft epee to disturb our happiness. Should one of 
slumber had possessed his faculties, and that the execu: || us have cause to complain of the other, let us clear the 
tion of her design was made easy, by the light morning || doubt before it oppresses one heart; otherwise, our 
wndress which he still wore; his head was supported by | union, which is the sweetest of earthly blessings, will 
lis right hand, while the left, on which was the brace- become a tedious slavery, and the hymeneal chain will 
let, hung negligently by his side. Caroline approached ! become heavy and insupportable, and all for the indul- 
‘oftly, but at the moment of discovery, she hesitated, || gence of The First Doubt!” 

from the fear of confirming her misery. “Alas,” said 1 

a I about to do? if doubt be insupporta- | 
tn 1a - bear to know that another rivals me in| THE liberty of a people consists in being governed 
an nt a am 1 not soning to penetrate what he | by laws which they have made themeelves, under 
me se secret ? But no! let me, at least, know || whatsoever form it be of government j the liberty of a 
Me < dha pia is my dearest friend, one whom | private man, in bemg master of his own time and 
wveling. tre , and shall I let pass this opportunity of || actions, as far as may consist with the laws of God, and 

achery and ingratitude ; to hesitate is a || of his country.—Cowley. 
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BY S. B. BECKETT. 
—_——— | 
if 
THe increased activity that pervaded the narrow || 
streets of Cairo, would have informed the weary denizen || 
that the cool of the evening was at hand, even had not | 
the last rays of the sun, setting in a fiery haze beyond | 
the dim desert, illumined the tops of the countless 
minarets, and glanced along the lone and solemn pyra- | 
mids of Gizeh, in the distance. All day had a silence 
like that of the tombs reigned throughout the city, for it 
was a time of disease and death, and none had dared to 
venture abroad in the pestilent glare of the sun; but) 
now the streets were thronged with the gay multitude— |, 
a motley throng—exhibiting every variety of habila- | 
ment, from the full turban and flowing trowsers of the || 
Turk, to the wan jackets and sugar-loaf go/gotha of || 
the western adventurer. 
Among the many idlers that the fraicheur of evening | 
had called out, was a young man, whose broad-brimmed || 
Panama hat, linen frock, and the look of restless curio- | 
sity and nonchalant humor with which he regarded every 
object, to the experienced citizen marked him as one of | 
different origin from those who usually tenanted or 
The || 
young man was a wanderer from the far transatlantic 
Republic. 


dress of a sailor, who, although he might have been 


frequented the city. Such indeed was the case. 


‘an old weather-beaten craft half buried in sand and 
shells, on some far uninhabited coast, with wild weeds 
'and flowers springing in the ‘seams and rents of her 
decks, and the wren-birds perchance building their 
nests in her scupper holes. 
least, a melancholy satisfaction in thinking of the time 
| when she was wont to ride the waves, a brave ship—of 
the tempests that tore away her masts, destroyed her 
| gallant tars, and finally beached her on the unknown 
coast. 
out some relic by which to learn the port she hailed 


from, whither she was bound, and how she came there?” 


on, ’till they arrived at the Jewish quarter of the city, 
where a few date and palm trees imparted a look 
'of comparative freshness to the surrounding objects. 
| Suddenly they were interrupted by the voice of a female 
| crying for assistance, and in a moment a young Jewes 
| rushed out of one of the neighboring houses, pursued by 
| a Moslem soldier, and ran directly towards the young 


| American. 


° . i 
He was accompanied by a person in the 


nothing more than a servant, seemed to enjoy almost || 


the familiar footing of an equal with his master. They | 


“ Well, master Frank,” said the servant, “ you may | 


were busily engeged in conversation. 


have your own opinion about these matters, but for my 
part, [am glad to get back to a place where I can see | 
something in the shape of a white man, even if they be 


a beggarly set of cut-throat butchers.’ 


“Tut! tut! Roderick. Prithee pat a bridle on your | life ! 


tongue, if you wish to retain it in your mouth. You are 





not rolling along the streets of New-York, where one 


may talk as he pleases. For my part, 


rather be away amongst those glorious old ruins than || small eyes glittering with passion. 

pent up in this pestiferous place, where every beam of 

the sun is impregnated with fever, and every breath of || and turned towards the demoiselle. “ Now, my pre" 
* ' 


wind smacks of the plague. I shall be away for Palmyra 


to-morrow.’ 

* Palmyra; where is that? I dont know any such 
port on the Mediterranean.” 

“No more do I, Roderick. 
allude was built by King Solomon, and is called in the 
Bible, Tadmar in the Wilderness. Its ruins are superior 
to any we have yet visited.” 

“Ruins! more ruins! Well now, master Frank, it 
goes beyond my fathom-line to know why a man wants 
to be for ever roaming rbout among old tomb-stones and 
frightening the owls and jackals from their quarters in 
those tumbled down meeting houses, or whatsomedever 
them same big hills of stone may be. I would as soon 
think of knocking about an old rotten hulk that might 


be found cast away on some desolate island.” 


The place to which I) 


| he wore according 


bowstring is always ready! 
wish to become food for the dogs and jackals.” 


|} you I will compromise the honor of my sister for my 


' 


| 
| 
| 
| 


young man motioned his attendant to take charge of the 


lady, and turned to confront her pursuer. 
Pacha nor Padisha can have any business with my sis 


ter,” 


. . 
Pacha’s eye never 


Jew, Absolom—thy fate is sealed!’ and with this com 
I would far || forting assurance, the soldier turned hastily away, his 


| 
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** And would’nt such an object be worth examining— 







Would there not be, at 










Would it not be worth while to endeavor to find 








Thus they continued their conversation, as they rambled 













‘Save me, save me!”’ cried she, in a tone of agony. 






Without stopping to consider the consequences, the 









“ Away! dog of achristian !” thundered the Moslem 






‘*tis the order of the Pacha—let me pass! 


“You pass over my dead body, if you do! 






Neither 







returned the American, drawing his sword, whieh 





to the usage of the place. 





The 


slumbers—his scimitar is keen—his 


dost thou count life so cheaply? 


“ Infidel! 







Let me pass, unless you 





“ Talk not to me of bowstrings and scimitars. Think 


»?? 





“Infidel dog! thou liest. She is the daughter of te 







The young American deliberately sheathed his swo7 








one,” said he, “let me see you to your home, and th 





I must away, for I suppose yonder turbaned rascal wil 
be down upon me with a whole legion of the Pacha 
myrmidons.”’ 

“ Alas!” replied the maiden, “It would have be 
better had I submitted to my fate, cruel as it would ba 
been, than to bring ruin on others. Think not of ™ 
Fly this thoment—your life hangs on a thread. Tr 






Pacha’s vengeance is as swift as it is certain. Fly, 
fly instantly !”’ 

“Not so, pretty one; let me first see you to@ ple 
of safety, and then trust me but I'll contrive some *® 
to escape the old tyrant, with the aid of my tras) 
Roderick here.” 

The young lady no longer objected. He took bt 
arm in his, and they hastened towards the dwelling 
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which she had issued. An old man came hurrying || the Pacha, from whom he had rescued the Jewess; but 
towards them, with a flushed face and outstretched | trusting to his disguise, he demanded their business with 
ome. | him, taking the precaution to speak in French. 
“ My daughter! my daughter !’ 


you again—has the Pacha relented ?”’ | the leader of the party, grinning with exultation. 


” cried he, “do I see “ The Pacha’s vengeance is swift and sure !” replied 


The young American explained in as few words as | ‘What has the Pacha’s vengeance to do with me? I 
possible, the state of the case. ‘| am not conscious of ever having offended His Highness, 

“What!” exclaimed the old Jew, “withstand the || except that to reconnoitre the pyramids by moonlight be 
orders of the Pacha! you are a dead man!”’ | a sufficient canse for displeasure.” 


“Not exactly defunct yet,” 


replied the other, survey- ||“ Yes! yes!’ replied the Mussulman, “and having 
ing his own well made and muscular frame; “and I} seen the pyramids, perhaps you would like to see some 
uust that many a happy year will go by, ere a hic jacet _of the antiquities about the Pacha’s castle—the dungeons 
will be raised to my memory.” | under the palace, for instance, are rare excavations !”’ 
“Young man, you know not your peril. Let me be- Wingate saw that he was recognized, and submitted 
seech you to conceal yourself; every moment is precious. | in silence; not so his trusty squire. 
Hasten, and may the God of Abraham protect you.) ‘“‘ Scrimining voux, portex voo?” exclaimed he, trying 
Yet stay! to whom am I indebted for this timely aid?” || to imitate his master in speaking French, as he tore away 
“T acknowledge to the name of Wingate—Francis | from his captors. “ Scrimining voux, portex voo, and be 


, damned to you! What are you boarding me for?” 


Wingate, at your service. 
“Mr. Wingate,” replied the old man, “I owe you a “‘ Surrender !”’ said gne of the soldiers, aiming the 
heavy debt of gratitude. If you escape pursuit, disguise | point of his scimitar at the old tar’s breast; “ your dis- 
yourself and meet at the base of the Pyramid of Cephe- |, guise is of no use.” 
nus, four hours hence—it is the only safe place that I “ Disguise ! je voo ramercy—shiver my timbers! if I 
ean think of. You will find my boat opposite the Bulac | aint as good a Christian Turk as any of you!” 
bazaar in which to cross the river to Gizeh. Remember, || Here Wingate interfered, and persuaded Roderick to 
the Pyramid of Cephenus—there you shall hear of | submit peaceably, else had the facetious tar gone to 
something that will be of service to you.” | keep company with the dead, and Wingate might 
Wingate assented, and relinquishing the arm of the have had to explore the Pacha’s dungeons without an 
maiden, and kissing the fair hand which had been | attendant. 
detained a willing prisoner in his own, he hurried away In the course of an honr and a half they arrived at the 
and was soon lost in the turn of the narrow street. city, and were ushered into a deep and dark apartment 
— | beneath the castle, whose grated windows and maassy 
It was verging towards midnight, and the city was walls precluded all hope of escape, and were there left 
once more given up to the silent revels of Death, and || to their own reflections. Slowly the hours passed away 
the sinister deeds of the robber. Within one of the | and when the jailor appeared with food, Wingate tried 
roms of an old storm-blackened caravansera, kept by a to prevail upon him to give them some information as to 
French emigré, our friend and his attendant were busy | their fate; but he only shook his head. Gold was tried, 
in donning their disguises, which were the close jacket, | but with no better effect. 
lowing trowsers, and broad turban of the Turk. | “Well, Roderick,”’ said our hero, sinking back in 
Every thing being ready, they sallied forth, and took | despair as soon as the jailor had departed, “ unless we 
their way towards that part of the city called Bulac,| can contrive some method of sending a notice of our 
where, on their arrival at the place designated, they | situation to the French consul, our doom is sealed—the 
found a boat, and were soon silently pulling across the || bowstring will be called into operation. And all owing 
nver for Gizeh. It was a glorious night. The bright | to my accursed folly in trying to rescue the daughter 
moon-beam slept on city, rock, and river, revealing the | of a worthless Israelite, who doubtless has shielded 
magnificent buildings that lined the banks, the bold out- | himself by betraying us.”’ 
lines of the Pacha’s castle, and in the distance the pyra- } “That’s as the case may be, Master Frank. But, 
mids, towering on high, like an array of embattled || there’s no use in browsing up the dunnage of one’s 
fants. | memory, in that way. We are whole and taut as yet, 
They were not long in rowing to the opposiie bank, | and I have known many a craft live out the gale, when 


tnd after half-an-hour’s tramp, they arrived at the pyra- || all hands had given her up.” 


mid designated by the Jew. Neither sight nor sound of “Yes, but your ship had good sea-room. Here we 
human being could they discover. | better resemble a craft surrounded by ice-bergs, with the 


ol By Jove! the old Israelite has played us frlse,’’ said ! dull shores of death rising gloomy and dread over the 
Vingate ; “well, it is only an adventure, Roderick, and | frozen wastes, where the least breeze may set them in 


all that remains for us is to tramp back to Cairo.’ motion only to crush us. Akd to be smothered in a 
Sensibly spoken,” exclaimed a turbaned worthy, start- || pent up hole like this, with none but our murderers 
'8§ UP, sword in hand, from behind a mass of rock, fol- | being aware of our fate, this is what saps the manhood 


owed immediately by half a dozen others. “ We'll ] from me. I could meet death under the blaze of the 


bear you company !”’ |) sun and not flinch, as no one knows better than you, but 


rj . . . . ] . . .: 
‘ngate at once recognized in him the emissary of | —my poor mother, my matchless sister! how will their 
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hearts be wrung by suspense, when years shall have || wanspired; but it now appeared of no utility that he had 
flown, and the absent son and brother’s fate still be | effected this, for the light appeared not again. Hoy. 
veiled in mystery.” ever they groped along the passage and ascended the 
« “Gadzo! master Frank, you’re getting water-logged | stairs, but here they were at fault, neither door nor bolt 
without an effort to save yourself. Keep a good look } could they discover, and in despair, they were about 
out, we may yet discever some glim in the horizon, some returning to their prison, when a door swung away from 
opening in these ice-bergs.” their feet, being hung by hinges at the top, and they were 

Thus they continued to converse, ’till overcome with || jn the presence of the beautiful stranger. She started 
weariness, the dreary prison and their critical situation | on perceiving them so near, but again held up her finger 
were forgotten in slumber, and the bright scenes and | to enjoin silence, and motioned them to follow. They 
smiling companions of his boyhood were in the dreams |, passed two or three lone and lofty rooms, whose immense 
of the young American. Among those companions was | mirrors, glittering chandeliers, and gilded furniture, 
a gentle and confiding creature, lovely as a Hebe—it |) were but imperfectly revealed by the glancing light, and 
was the young Jewess—she had conferred her heart’s at length emerged from a long passage into the open air, 
affections on him, and a world of sunshine and flowers | not having met with any interruption or heard the least 
was open before him. “ A change came over the spirit | noise in the passages. The thick shrubbery around 


’ again he was contending with that fierce | them, and the grateful perfume of dewy flowers, 


of his dream;’ 
Moslem, for the rescue of his beleved. In the height of || informed them that they were in the garden of the 
the strife, his foot tripped, he fell, and the sword of the || Pacha’s palace. The lady still hurried on, through a 
Egyptian janizary was aimed at his heart! Twisting | embowered walk, until they came to a secret door in 
aside to avoid the blow, he awoke. Was it a hallucina- ‘the wall. She now, for the first time, spoke. 

tion of his overwrought brain, or did he in reality behold | “You are the first that ever issued forth from this 
a face of seraphic loveliness bending over him? He | quarter, save the doomed to meet their death. A vessel 
started—the beauteous vision vanished ; yet the anxious || bound for Jafia, lies waiting for you at Bulac,” at the 
concern radiant in a pair of great black eyes was upper- ‘end of the French pier. Your lives hang as by a hair, 
most in his confused ideas. He raised himself on his | ’till you are on board and Cairo is far behind.” Fare- 
pallet, and listened—the heavy, sonorous breathing of | well! remember the Jewess, Naomi.” 

Roderick, who slept as calmly as though he occupied a Wingate, in whose breast the low musical tones of 
hammock on board of a stout frigate—alone disturbed | that voice thrilled like the strains of an olian hap 
the silence; but the door of his prison was ajar, a || upon the senses of a wanderer in a strange land, wred 
faint light streamed into the apartment, and as he | to make a reply, but the port closed—she was gone. He 
gazed he fancied he saw a white dress glance by the | lingered there, as if entranced, ’till Roderick, who cared 
opening. He stole hastily to the aperture, and at the | not a second time to breathe the air of a dungeon, 
end of the long passage, a sylph-like figure, in the flow- || absolute force dragged him away, and conducted him 
ing dress of the ladies of Cairo, met his view. The 1 the vessel which their deliverer had named. 

liquid brilliancy of the black eye that peered out from | They were expected, and no sooner had they set fost 
beneath a veil of silver tissue, was the same with those | on board than the vessel was underway. She was 4 
which had beamed upon him when he awoke; and the | trim craft of small dimensions, The wind was a coupl 
stature, or that nameless something by which we recog- of points free, and with every sail set she soon cleared 
nize those we know, even when their faces are concealed, |) the river and was darting along the waves of the Medr 
bore resemblance to the young Jewess. He trembled at | terranean, with the speed of the antelope. 

the conviction, for the only way in which her presence |) ‘‘ Now let them overhaul us if they can!” said the 
could be accounted for waz that she had sacrificed her || captain, rubbing his hands. 

happiness to the Pacha to rescue him, and he felt \ ‘Who employed you in this affair?” demanded Wir 
that he would almost rather have been left to his fate \ gate. 

than that such should be the case. She stood with her|| “ You should know that better than I,” replied the 
foot raised on one of the steps of the stone stair-case as | old man, surprized at the question, “ but if you do not. 
if only waiting for him to follow, at the same time hold- |) there must be some urgent reason why, and I shall drop 
ing up her finger, which blazed with many a brilliant, in || the subject. Discretion is a jewel of price—it hai 


token of silence. ; | earned me many a gold beyzant!”’ 

Wingate turned back a moment to arouse his trusty || Wingate found all his attempts to gain informatio" 
servant, but it was only with considerable ado that he | with regard to the Jew, ineffectual. The sum of the 
could wake the old sea worthy from his deep sleep. } information obtained from the captain after all his pe"? 


* Blame my blinkers! if it is’nt ad hands ahoy, the || ing was, that the owner of the craft had been employ 
moment a man gets into his hammock,” growled || to transport them to Jaffa, and that when there, 
Roderick, evidently fancying himself on board-ship; | duty was accomplished. 

“it’s an impossible thing for a man to get his eight } The next evening at sundown, they arrived at ther 
bells’ good rest now-a-days! Ay! ay! sir, I'm there!” || destined port, and Wingate, wearying of the squallidoes 

At the sound of Roderick’s voice, the light vanished. || 


Is wedennear befeee Wingate could get the old | * Grand Cairo consists of three tewns, about a mile ape 
sailor to comprehend his situation and what had just | Old Cairo, New Cairo, and the port called Bulse. 
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and poverty of the town of Jaffa, hired a party of Arabs 
to conduct him to the ruins of Palmyra. Once more 
mounted ona fleet Arabian, and bounding along the plains | 
of Syria, he so far forgot the dark eyed Jewess as to 
exhibit a portion of his naturally exuberant spirits. 
The route which they pursued gradually became desert 
and solitary, consisting of barren hills and rocks, parched 
levels, and wastes of arid sand, here and there inter- 
sperved with clumps of wild figs or sycamore trees, and | 
‘. the fierce ardor of the summer sun, the streams were |) 
dried up, or if they continued to flow, their stagnant || 
aspect was any thing but tempting, even to the thirsty 
traveller. 

Towards the evening of the second day, they came in 
sight of the far stretching silent ruins of Palmyra. At |) 
their approach a troop of jackals started up from behind | 
afallen column, and galloped away among the surround- | 
ing rocks and stunted undergrowth. 

The Arabs soon set about preparing supper; and after 
having partaken of the frugal repast, Wingate wandered | 
away to commune with himself in the solitude. The | 
evening shades had fallen—the moon was aloft in the | 
heavens, round and bright. The far waste was streaked || 
with the shadows of the crumbling fabrics. Temple | 
afier temple, colonade after colonade, pillar after pillar H 
stretching away in the dim distance, told the magnifi- | 
cence that once characterized the place. Where now \ 
were the vast multitudes that whilom thronged its gates ? | 
where the gay revellers that sat long at the flowing | 
board, and met nightly to mingle strong drinks? where the 
frail but beauteous beings whose blandishments whiled | 
away the tedious hours of the royal princes and dissipated i 
nobles? where the prancing steeds and gay equipages, || 
the swift chariots, that “raged in the streets and jostled | 
one against another in the broad way ?”’ where the thou- | 
sands of wretched slaves, that wore out the prime of || 


| 


life in heaping up these monuments of the vain man’s ! 
| 


'| meal. 


ever rested on. A party of six or eight worthies, male 
and female, in disguises equally grotesque and uncouth, 


stood at a little distance looking as though they had 


been interrupted most unexpectedly in their evening 


Wingate leaped aside, and a cold sweat began 


| to steal from his pores. 


“ What seek you here?” demanded his opponent, in 


a voice that sounded like the growling of a grizzly bear. 


“ My object in coming was merely to survey the 


’ 


ruins,”’ was the reply. 


“If you seek your own ruin, you have come to the 


| likeliest place in the world to find it!” 


** As to that, I am not particularly emulous to be 
classed with the fur-famed remains of Tadmar," replied 
Wingate, assuming a composed tone, well knowing the 
effect that bravado will sometimes have upon a ruffian. 
“ Besides, my ruin might involve that of all these don 
comarades here, which would be repugnant to my feel- 
ings, utterly !” 

Here one of the females sprang forward. “ Hold, 
father! for the love of God! hold!’ exclaimed she. “ It 
is he—it is my preserver !”” 

The old man dropped the muzzles of his weapons, and 
eyed Wingate closely. 

“ Holy father Abraham be praised!” exclaimed he. 
“TItis no other than the kind hearted stranger ;” and he 
caught our hero in his arms, and hugged him with as 
much endearment as though he had found a long lost 


child. 


“« My dear young sir,” he continued, “ you must 


i] 
learn to be less venturesome, if you would preserve that 
head upon your shoulders. 


Don’t be in such a hurry to 
get away,” (Wingate’s eyes were wandering in search 
of the beauteous Naomi,) “ I have a character to clear 
up;” and he took him aside and explained the reason 
of his not keeping his appointment at the pyramid. 
While on his way thither he had fallen in with a party 
of soldiers—they were chatting so busily that they did 


vanity? Ages since pulverized by the hand of Time || not notice his approach. From the tenor of their con- 
into dust—the quintessence of the sovereign, the syco- versation he discovered that the agreement between 
phant, and the slave, perchance, blowing about in the || himself and Wingate to meet at the pyramid, had been, 
dust that the wind whirls up from the ruins, or springing { by some means, discovered—probably it had been over- 
in the stunted vegitation that struggles for life against || heard by some one in the pay of the tyrant. No sooner 
the fiery beams of the desert sun—and their works are | had the Jew gained this information than he hastened 
fast following them. How strange the contrast! The away to the spot where he had informed Wingate a 
song of the voluptuous courtesan is changed for the hoot || boat would be in readiness to convey him across the 
of the owl as he sits in the shadow of the crumbling wall. |! Nile; but upon his arrival there, the boat was already 
The stealthy step of the jackal has taken the place of the || gone. The Jew was now utterly at a loss what course 
roar of tramping myriads— } to pursue, and after wandering up and down for half an 
|| hour, trying to fix upon some project for the rescue of 
|| his young friend, should he have fallen into the Pacha’s 
‘hands, he returned home despairing of success. But 
the quick wit of Naomi was more fertile in expedients. 

Wingate continued to saunter on ’till he found himself | The Jew had a relation at the palace, who figured in the 
Opposite a vast pile, whose mighty columns, towering in | capacity of overseer or chamberlain. It was known 
the moonlight, and exquisite architecture, drove every || that the Pacha was absent, and Naomi proposed that 
other thought from his mind. The better to examine she :hould be sent thither, under the pretence that her 
the ruin he kept moving to and fro, until he got within || father had persuaded her to submit to the Pacha, 
the area of the walls. A slight rustling caused him to || Once in the palace, she trusted, with the aid of this 
turn about, and he found himself opposite the muzzles || kinsman, to be able to free her friends, and to escape 
of two long Turkish pistols, whose butts were grasped | herself before the Pacha’s return. 
by one of the most savage looking beings his eyes had | 


“ And happily in the palaces of Kings, 
Some gaunt hyena laughing all alone ;” 


is the only representative of the wassail of the gay and 
dissipated ! 





The kinsman was 
sent for—the capture of the young man was ascertained 
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anda douccur of a thousand dollats, secured, in the cham- 
berlain, a coadjutor. Naomi accordingly went with him 
to the palace, where means were found to effect the 
liberation, as we have already shown. 
was accomplished, they donned disguises, and escaped 
to Absolom’s house, where they found some six or eight 
of her father’s friends, armed and equipped to conduct 
them to a place of safety. Jerusalem had been pitched 
upon as their place of retreat, and an untravelled route 
across the desert had been determined on, the better to 
avoid detection. It was by this route that they had 
arrived at Palmyra. 

During this recital, Wingate’s eyes were frequently 
wandering in search of the young Jewess, and no sooner 
had the old man finished, than he hastened towards her. 

“‘ Naomi,” said he, taking her hand, and leading her 


How 


shall I pay the debt—how shall I express my gratitude 


apart from her couipanions, “ Ll owe you my life ! 


towards you _ 
In the brightness of the round moon, the desert was 
almost as light as at meridian day, and when, for the 


first time, she drew aside her veil, and discovered her 


features, he trembled before the earnest expression of 


those large, dark eyes—all the deep fountains of the 
affections in his too susceptible heart were broken up. 
“On my side 


“* Gratitude! debt!’ exclaimed she. 


lies the indebtedness—the gratitude. You, a stranger, 


THE JEWESS 


| 
As soon as this 


voluntarily risked your life in my behalf, and, by so 


doing brought yourself to a dungeon, 


ting you at liberty, but you are still under the displea- 


sure of the Pacha, and might meet with a sudden end if || 


you should fall again into his power, which, may Heaven 
avert. Yes, the weight of gratitude is on my side, and 
I trust my father may yet find some means of expres- 
sing our sense of indebtedness to you.” 

‘Say no more about it,’’ said Wingate, gazing with 
admiration at the thoughtful countenance of the Jewess 


as she stood facing the moonlight, than which, that of 


I aided in set- | 


the Florentine Venus could not have been more regular 


or lovely. ‘‘ To have had the satisfaction of assisting 
one so noble and generous, is suflicient compensation in 
itself!” 


Naomi could but notice the look of passionate admi- 


ration with which he regarded her, and as she felt his 


trembling hand tighten its clasp in hers, her eyes 
lowered, and her face became suffused with crimson. 


“can you pardon 


“ Lady,” continued her companion, 
me when I tell you that from the moment we parted at 
the gate of the Pacha’s garden, you have been in my 
thoughts—on the sea, in the crowd of the city, in the 
desert, among those lonely ruins. Our limited inter- 
course will hardly warrant it, yet time presses—I must 
express my sentiments; you have awakened in me—”’ 

“To horse! to horse !"’ cried the stentorian voice of 
the look-out—** we are pursued !" 

The old Jew came hurrying towards his daughter. 
“Naomi! Naomi!” said he, “ our trials are not yet 
Over; you must into the saddle! Perhaps, by hasten- 
ing away in the shadow of the ruins we may yet 
escape detection.” 


** But what will become of my preserver ?"’ exclaimed 


OF CAIRO. 
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, the weeping girl, still allowing Wingate to retain her 
‘hand. ‘You would not leave him to the mercy of the 
Pacha’s soldiers?” 

“‘T have a passport from the French consul, endorsed 
| by the Pacha’s minister, and they can but respect jt,” 
| said Wingate. 

“At least, your chance of safety is better with it, 


J 


than in flying with us,” said the old man. 

Wingate helped the lady to mount her horse—a noble 
Arabian—kissed her hand, and waving an adieu away 
she was borne with the speed of the wind, and soon 
disappeared from view over a neighboring eminence 
He was aroused from the spell into which these events 

had thrown him, by the peculiar voice of Roderick. 


“ Holloa! 


Captain Wingate, ahoy !”’ 


Master Frank, whereaway are you cruis- 
ing? 

Wingate joined his trusty squire. 

““Whereaway now have you been cruising, Master 
Frank ? 
reef that obstructs this damnable passage, ‘till my shins 
I did’n’t know but that 


Gadzo! if I haven’t struck every rock and 


are barked like a pealed ingin! 
you had been boarded by some rough customer, who 
Our 


| Arabs have stowed themselves away, and I think it 


_ might prove too much for you. mouse-colored 
would be as well for us to be looking up some snug 
berth.” 

“’Tis no time for sleep now; look yonder,” replied 
Wingate, pointing to the advancing horsemen, as their 
dark forms were seen on an eminence in the distanee, 
relieved in the moonlight. 

“ The murdering, robbing villains of the desert! Irs 
my mind that we cut our cables, make sail, and drop 
this place astern as fast as possible !”’ 

“No! If they turn out to be the Pacha’s 


soldiers, as I suspect they will, I have a passport, aud 


no! 


| they dare not but respect it!” 
“ Pacha’s soldiers! Shiver my timbers! if I hada’ 
rather take my chance with a whole squadron of the 
desert imps, than trust me in the keeping of those same- 
turbaned rascals. See you here, Master Frank, if we 
remain here, that passport of yourn will most likely be 
_a passport back to those infernal cockpits we escaped 
from by the help of that pretty Jewess—God bless her! 
It’s my mind that we loose stud’n-sails alow and alolt, 
and show them our heels.” 
«In that case, we should certainly be overtaken; and 
our flight, in their eyes, would be only a proof of our 
No! 


"till they come up.” 


culpability. no! our only course will be to we 

Wingate was the more strenuous in remaining, be- 
cause he trusted to be able to mislead the soldiers” 
regard to the Jew and his daughter, of whom, * 
Silencing Rode 


rick’s remonstrances, therefore, he sought their co 


doubted not, they were in pursuit. 


panions, Md aroused them up for the coming intervie* 
In the course of a quarter of an hour, the horsem® 
| reined in at their encampment. 
“Who are you, and where from?” demanded the 
| leader. 


| Wingate tendered him the passport which stated the 
i 


purposes for which they were travelling. 
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THE 


The Mussulman read the paper, and eyed them, 
closely. “Is this your whole party—are there none 
psent ?” inquired he. 

«“ None—we are all here a 

“Were there no other people encamped here when | 
you came up a 
" «Not a soul! 
their only tenants are the owls and jackals.” 


We have been examining the ruins; 


“T was persuaded,” said the Moslem soldier, turning 
to one of his companions, “‘ that we were on the wrong 
route. By the beard of Mahomet! 


[ would wager a beyzant, that the old beggar that | 


An idea strikes me. 


directed us astray, was the Jew himself in disguise !” 

So the others seemed to think, and after consulting 
among themselves some time, the leader returned the | 
passport, bowed haughtily, and departed in the same | 
direction in which they had come up, much to the relief 
of the whole party. 
“Shiver my timbers! we’ve weathered the villains | 


this time,”’ said Roderick, rubbing his hands with a deal 


of satisfaction. ‘* That same passport is as good as a 


ship's papers in a foreign port, Master Frank.” 

With the hope of overtaking Naomi, Wingate now 
gave orders for the immediate departure of his party, 
assigning, as a reason, that the soldiers might change 
The Arabs had the utmost | 


terror of the Pacha’s emissaries, and Roderick’s sen- 


their minds, and return. 


timents towards them were any thing but those inculca- 
ted in the good book—*“ love all men ”—so that they 
wanted no spurring. But although they travelled at a 
rapid rate, they finally arrived at Jerusalem without 

having discovered the least traces of the Jew’s caval- 
cade. Our hero immediately commenced a search for | 
their retreat, but two days passed by, and he had learned 

nothing of them. On the third day after his arrival at | 
the holy city, he rose early, and strolled forth from the 
monastery where he had found lodgings, to enjoy the 
invigorating freshness of the morning. He turned up 

the first street he came to, and sauntering along, found 

himself at length at the east gate of the city. There | 
was a balmy mildness in the breeze, as it swept from 
the heights of Mount Olivet, fragrant with the exhala- | 
tions of dewy flowers, which, combined with the quiet 


beauty of the prospect before him, induced him to con- 


tinue his ramble beyond the city’s walls. Kedron was 
before him, sparkling in the hazy sunbeam, as it laughed 
along its pebbly bed, beneath the spreading palms that 
waved by its banks. 
the vista of the shadowy past. The pomp and glory | 
which characterized this lone scene in Judah’s palmy 


Wingate was soon far away in 


days, when David was King, passed in review before 
his mind’s eye. But his revery was cut short by a 
twwch on the shoulder, and turning round, he was con- 
'ronted by one of the mendicant pilgrims that visit the 
holy city in search of relicts, from ‘far countries.’ The 
beard of the old man was grey, his brow wrinkled—he 
“as apparently bowed down by the infirmities of many |, 
years, Wingate would perhaps have taken no notice of | 
this ‘trange-looking being, further than to consider him |) 
&@ object of charity, but he had twice encountered him \ 


before during his morning’s walk, and he began to 


mine the apartment. 


JEWESS OF CAIRO. 


suspect that the beggar garb was assumed to hide some 


| sinister intent, for Jerusalem was, at that time, as it 


now is, little else than “a den of thieves.” 
“ What would you with me, old man?” exclaimed 
he, fiercely. 


” 


“Tush! the very trees and rocks have ears!” said 


| the pilgrim, casting a glance of distrust towards several 


Arabs who were filling their skins with water, near at 
hand, “ follow me !” 

‘* Wingate hesitated, when the old man came nearer, 
andbwhispered a word in his ear, which seemed to have 
a magical effect upon him. He no longer hesitated to 
follow. 

Street after street was passed, and the pilgrim at 
length stopped before a huge weather-stained fabric, 
which seemed only waiting a heavy gust of wind for an 
excuse to topple down in ruins! He entered the portal, 
Wingate followed after, and found himself in a dim 
lighted and damp apartment, well suited to deeds of 
darkness; however, all distrust, if he had any, was 
immediately removed, when his conductor threw aside 
his soiled cloak and pilgrim-bonnet, and discovered the 
noble countenance of the Jew of Cairo. 

“To such disguises and secrecy are we reduced,” 
said the old mau, “for our Ottoman rulers are jealous 
tyrants, who take notice of a wink. But danger is 
now over, for, thank Heaven, they see little in this old 
ruinous pile to excite their cupidity.”’ 

He then led the midshipman through a long gallery, 
where the sunbeam stole down through broken and 
vine-trelliced casements with a quivering, uncertain 
light, and whose only tenants, to all appearance, for 
many a year—perhaps from the days of the great Queen 
Helena—had been the vampire or the owl. This com- 
municated by a door to a labyrinth of dark and damp 


| passages, through which the Jew conducted our hero, 


occasionally ascending and descending flights of stone 
steps, so that Wingate was at a loss to know whether 
xe was above or below ground. They at length came 
to a door, before which the Jew paused, and listened ; 
all seemed quiet. He opened it, and a blaze of splen- 
dor burst upon the gaze of the young adventurer, which 


made him start back in utter surprize. 


“Welcome to the beggar pilgrim’s residence,” said 
the old man with a smile, “and be seated while I look 
up some little refreshments, for you must feel the want 
of such, after your long walk in the invigorating atmo- 
sphere of morning.” 

Wingate seated himself on a vels man, and 
while the Jew was absent, had an op; ity to @xa- 
He could hardly help faneying 
himself in fairy land. The light came down, rosy and 
rich, from a large sky-light of painted glass in the ceil- 
ing. The figured tapestry, the golden chandeliers, from 
whose ciselure, in sweeping festoons, glittered the 
beryl, the ruby, the aqua-marine, and other 
stones, the costly paintings, the vases of agate 
phyry, the silken carpet, the gilded ottomans 
couches, and the immense mirrors, which reac 


‘almost from the floor to the ceiling, multiplying ove 
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object, formed a tout ensemble of magnificence, such as || to Cairo, to await the event. I have little to add—yoy 
had never before met his gaze. | know the sequel.” 

The old man soon returned, followed by a servitor | “ Your daughter, Naomi—”’ 
with coffee, wheat bread, dates, honey, and pistachio- 


“Is present, and ought before this, to have expressed 
her sense of gratitude to you for the risk you have my 


| 
nuts. 
} in her behalf. Excuse me,” and the old man left the 


““ There must have been some enc’:antment in bring- 


ing about this metamorphosis,” said Wingate, looking apartment. 


around. In a few moments the door was re-opened, and the 
1 } 2Wwesc 20) ee . > T « eal nt 
“The enchantment of wealth,” observed the Jew. | beautiful Jewess appeared—the matchless Naomi—by 


“ Although belonging to a race from whom God has for ! 
a long time averted his face—who are scattered and | 


so altered in appearance, from the richness of her dress, 
that Wingate could hardly identify her with the person 
in the garb of an Albanian peasant that he had made 


oppressed in every land on the face of the earth, still || 


a : , i 2 
the Jew has wealth—he can imitate something of the || love = Gaatag the ruins of I almyra. Yet those dark 
royal magnificence of his forefathers, and that, too, in || *PTesve eyes, those ruby lips, those aquiline features, 
and that démarche légere et gracieuse could belong t 


no other. If he thought her lovely then, how much 
more so did she now appear, with her fair proportions 


the very haunt of the lion!” 
“ This does indeed savor of the days of Solomon. || 


Methinks the Queen of Sheba could not have beheld |, 
/and classic beauty, set off by that queenly dress— 


» | . a . 
than I experienced upon being introduced to the sump- | beaming full on his sight. Your poets and mad — 
tuousness of this old moth-eaten caravansera.” || cers may talk about love, in a cottage, or simplicity in 


the royal sage’s imperial splendor with more surprize 
y 


“ Now you jest. Nevertheless, he who sits beside | attire, and all such nonsense, as setting off grace and 


you, claims lineal descent from the mighty Kings of || loveliness, but we, who eschew fiction and romance is 


every shape, are opposed to such a perversion of taste! 


Judah! and the day may come, the day will come—it |) 
No, there is nothing like the pomp and circumstance of 


is now at hand—when he can display such splendor || 


i} os —— Tn e . ; 
openly as becomes the memory of his ancestors ; but || Tihes, to give zest to the effects of symmetry of form 


: a ' . { nae & aa! 
forgive me; my feelings, on this subject, are apt to | and faultless features! 


carry me away. I have not yet inquired how you got || Naomi wore a blue satin boddice, fitting close to the 
rid of the Pacha’s soldiers at Tadmar, and how you | bust, and a robe of white linen cambric, so full, that 
fared on your journey hither.” | when she sat down upon the low ottoman, it lay in 


Wingate related the manner in which he had foiled | snowy heaps on the carpet. Her waist was encircled 
the Moslem leader, and the incidents that had occurred by @ galaxy of costly gems—her full round arms, bare 
nearly to the shoulder, and almost as snowy as the 
“You have added another obligation to the many | muslin of her robe, were encircled with wristlets of 
which I am already under to you. I trust to be able to } pliant gold, clasped with diamonds of immense size. 
repay you in some sort. Your name I have already | The awkwardness of her immense turban—the only 
learnt; it needs but a glance to tell me that you are an H ungainly article in the dress of the Oriental Jews—ws 
American. It is but five years since I myself left that 1 relieved by a spray of brilliants that blazed like the rays 


great and happy country. I was many years a resident of the sun, over her right temple. A pair of silver- 


to him on the journey. 





of Charleston, in South Carolina.” | bronzed slippers set off her small foot and exquisitely 
“ And Naomi is an American, too!” exclaimed Win- || turned ankle to perfection. 

gate, his face lighting up with an emotion of pleasure. | You must know, unbeliever, that this is no fiction 
* Born and educated there !”" was the reply. The rich Jews of Syria surpass all other people in the 


“ By Jupiter! I thought so—or, at least, that she || Costliness of their apparel. The profusion and splender 
had been educated either in England or America, from || described in the Tales of the Arabian Nights, may stl 
the purity with which she speaks our language. Her | find a parallel in Damascus, Bagdad, and Aleppo. 
manners, too, are not those of the Jews of Cairo. As|| Naomi advanced to meet the midshipman with 3 
to my own history, I have only to add to what you faltering gait, and a countenance wherein— 


have already surmised, that, ’till lately, I have held a | “ The pale contended with the crimson rose "— 

. , , ® 7 ~ i ; 
midshipman s berth on board the frigate United States | and where each alternately got the mastery. He lel 
——that, owing to an accession of fortune, I have quited || por to a seat. For a moment both were abashel 
the service, which I entered, merely from a desire to |, Perhaps the lady was thinking of the midshipmst 


see foreign countries, and have lately been on a tour up passionate words at Palmyra. Wingate was thinking 
the Nile, to examine the ruins of Dendara and Thebes. ‘ 


P : of his temerity in addressing such language to & 
May I claim the privilege of knowing the name, and 


magnificent creature before him. But our here 
something further of the history of him whom I ad- H not a person to remain long at fault; he drew an 0? 
dress 1" man beside that of the lady. 

“ IT acknowledge to the name of Absolom Henlitt, in “Naomi, I may not tell you the pleasure it gives ™ 
America—here, my brethren simply call me Absolom. | to see you again in safety,” said he taking her hand # 
Believing that the Jews were on the eve of being |} his. 
gestored to their former greatness, five yearsago I came! “And I were ungrateful,” replied she, “ did I 
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feel a heavy weight removed from my heart at again |; surround you here, as will induce your father to consent. 
meeting you, knowing that for our preservation, you | We will leave this hapless country, where the iron heel 
waited the issue of a meeting with the Pacha’s soldiers || of the oppressor crushes all the manlier feelings of our 
at Palmyra. Yes, Mr. Wingate, again am I under | natures in the dust, and in the far land of freedom, find 
priceless obligations to you, and have no way in which } a home of peace, of domestic tranquillity.” 
to test my gratitude.” | Naomi looked up with a confiding smile at the picture 
Wingate was silent—he obtained possession of her |) which the impassioned young man drew. As he gazed 
other hand, and gazed upon that lovely countenance— || on her almost seraphic beauty, a sickening sense of the 
on those ruby lips, scarcely knowing what he did. || uncertainty of every thing, in that oppressed land, came 
Strange thoughts were in his heart—he was in dream ! over him, and he trembled lest there should arise some 
land. A world of beauty was before him, more inviting || bar to his happiness. He swore inwardly, that what- 
than ever blessed Mahomedan in his visions of houries. ever obstacles might oppose, he would never give up 
There was adoration in his look. The blush on the || the pursuit. He would forego country, kindred— 
maiden’s cheek deepened—a tear quivered on her || Heaven—if it were necessary, to make her his wife. 
silken eye-lash, perhaps from a sense of the peril that || It was settled, at Naomi’s request, that Wingate 


| . 
surrounded her, perchance from a more tender cause. | should call on the morrow upon her father, to make a 


Wingate saw it, and was himself again. But he re- | formal proposal, and that she, in the mean time, should 

solved to make the most of his present opportunity. | sound him on the subject, and prepare the way for 
“Naomi,” said he, “ I was interrupted at Palmyra, | success. Hardly had they settled this point, when the 

when about to inform you of the sentiments which your old man re-entered the apartment. 

nobleness and beauty had awakened in my heart. For- “‘T did not intend to be absent so long, but I have 

give my abruptness—time presses, Naomi—my future | been detained in making out these instruments,” said 

happiness depends upon you—every action of yours, } he, placing sundry papers in Wingate’s hands. 

every new trait revealed in your character, raises you || “‘ What is the meaning of this?” exclaimed Wingate, 

higher in my estimation! I love you—I adore veut | glancing his eyes over the papers—which proved to be 

Tell me at once my fate. Tell me that I may hope, or || certificates of the transfer of sundry shares in an Ameri- 

say the word, and I go forth to seek forgetfulness among || C8” Railroad. 

the relics of other days—the desolate amidst desola-|| ‘‘ Young man, you have done me signal service. I 

tion {” believe I am not ungrateful.” 

“Mr. Wingate—my preserver”—she commenced, | “ This will never do,” exclaimed Wingate. ‘ I have 
but for a while her feelings choked her utterance. already sufficient wealth. I cannot rob you in this 
Again she essayed to speak. “Oh! why am I sur- way.” 
rounded with such difficulties? I cannot repay the “Rob me! would it be robbing the sea to draw a 
debt of gratitude I owe you—I—” bucket of water thence? You know not the wealth of 

“Say nought of gratitude, Naomi—utter your unbi- the Jew Absolom !” 
ased sentiments. Perhaps it is my country that is the Wingate still continued to raise objections, and the 
bar, or my religious belief. If so, one word from you, old man was as strenuous in urging the gift upon him. 
and I will forsake both for ever!” y At length our hero succeeded in obtaining an armistice 

“Oh, no! no! these are not the causes. As for || of twenty-four hours, to consider the matter. Soon 
America, from amidst the perils that surround me, I || #fter he took his leave. 

‘ometimes wish that I had wings, that I might fly away The next morning, burning with high hope, the mid- 
over the far Atlantic, and be among the loved scenes of || Shipman was on his way betimes to the residence of the 
my childhood—as for your belief, in my heart it is but || Jew- He arrived at the port of the old caravansera— 
my own; but—”’ it was fastened! He knocked—no one answered; a 

“A previous affection ?”” cold sweat began to creep from every pore in his body. 

“Oh, no! not that !” replied she, hiding her face on || He became desperate—he thumped and thundered away 
his shoulder, ‘« I were ungrateful if I could have any | 'till the solitary corridors within rang again, but no 
tentiments towards one who has done me so many || 8pproaching footstep quieted his apprehensions. In a 
ervices, but love, unbounded love. I should consider || *tate of mind bordering on madness, he returned to the 
this the happiest moment of my existence, if—if—but || monastery for Roderick, determined on forcing an 
my father! He has ambitious projects—wild schemes || ¢ptrance. He found his trusty squire amusing two or 
that beset his path with perils. I am afraid that he || three of the monks with an account of some of his 
will never consent that I should become your wife.” adventures, over a flask of Syrian wine, but the old tar 

While Naomi uttered these words, the midshipman, || WS ready to wind up his yarns at the beck of Wingate. 
tlthough he could not see that crimson face, could feel ‘See you here, Master Frank,’ said he, upon being 
the burning feverishness of the blood that suffused it, as || told the purpose for which he was wanted, “it’s my 
the lay on his shoulder. cpinion, begging your pardon, that you have a dam’d 

“Bless you, bless you, Naomi, for this! You have || &#sy knack of getting into scrapes, as a young ge 
“de me a new man—you have opened a world of hap- should, to be sure; but I ‘ud like to know if you 
pmess before me. Trust me, but I will bring forward taken the bearings of this affair—this making an 
ch reasons why you should leave the dangers that! 2POn @ fortress, without first declaring war, may 
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logged as piracy! Not that I’ud care as to myself, for || 
I go in for obeying orders, any how!” 

Wingate was too much wrapped up in his chill fore- | 
bodings to heed the garrulity of his attendant; he hur 
ried along without making a reply. 

“Well! well!” muttered Roderick to himself, “ if 
he will be wilful—if he wont hearken to an old cruiser |! 
who knew what salt water was before he was born, | 
there is no help for it! Howsomedever, I ’ud like to | 
fathom the drift of this same attack. It’s the oddest | 
freak I have ever yet known in the youngster !”’ | 

Meanwhile they hurried along, and soon arrived in | 
front of the old ruin. i 

“Is this the fortress we have come to storm?” ex- | 
claimed the old sailor in surprize. ‘ Gadzo! it would || 
not take a trible banker to batter it down! it looks as | 
though it had not been garrisoned since the flood !”’ 

“IT want your help in forcing the door,” said Win- |, 
gate, moodily, as he stooped to raise a block of marble || 
that had fallen from the walls. 

Roderick lent his aid, and they commenced swinging | 
the mass against the oaken pannels. The ponderous 
frame at length yielded to their efforts—the door burst | 
open! Roderick was in the act of giving three cheers | 
for victory, when a monster of an ow! that had been | 
frightened by the thunderous din, flew out, and bewil- | 
dered by the light, struck him plump in the face, with | 


such violence, as to knock him backwards, headlong ! | 


The brave old tar thought his time was come, but he | 
held out garne to the last. | 

“ Pitch it into ’em!” shouted he. “ Down with the | 
piratical heathens! Don’t give up the ship!” 

But the midshipman was already hurrying along the 
intricate passages of the ruin. 

Finding himself less hurt than he had at first ima- 
gined, although his eye began to exhibit evidences of a 
severe blow, and the red fountain of life was gushing | 
from his nasal organ, Roderick essayed to rise. There 
lay the owl, fluttering on the ground, having been worse | 
hurt by the concussion even than the seaman; no other | 
living object was near. The old tar advanced toward | 
the frightened bird with a look of incredulous astonish- 








ment. 
“ A screech-owl !—floored by a screech-owl, as I am 1 

a sinner !”’ exclaimed he. “ Shiver my timbers! though, ! 
if he wasn’t good game! He boarded me handsomely! 
But where is that mad youngster—Master Frank ? } 
Who would of thought of his charging on a garrison of || 
” i 
i 





screech-owls 

Wingate, in the meantime, was herrying along | 
towards the habitable part of the building. He came to | 
the door of the apartment where he had been entertained 
by the Jew on the previous day; he listened; all was 
silent! He burst it open; the room was empty; 
pictures, furniture, mirrors—every thing, even to the || 
silver tissue-paper that had adorned its walls, were | 
gone; the room was as cheerless as though it had not | 
been inhabited for years. He called on Naomi, the | 
long corridors re-echoed his call. The fortitude of the 


young man was completely overcome. In the bitter- 





| again to his bosom! Disappointment treads hard upon 


| yard arm, if I didn’t think you was squaring away 


| stupified midshipman. ‘ But why do I lie here, and 
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and cursed his evil fate! But list! whence that noise 
—the blood flashes over his countenance—hope springs 







her footsteps—it is only the voice of his trusty atten. 
dant, who, fancying from the clamor, that his master js 






hard beset, is hurrying to the rescue. 
“‘ Whoorah ! here we come! pitch it into the murther. 
ing rascals, Master Frank—blaze away! 






I'm with 






you!’ and the generous old tar sprung into the room 
with a cocked pistol in each hand. 

‘What's all this, Master Frank?’’ exclaimed he, 
gazing round the apartment in utter astonishment; 
May I be triced up to the fore 








“another screech-owl! 






against a dozen of the beggarly, turbaned, opium-eating 
? 





marines.’ 
“Oh, Naomi! my beautiful Naomi!” 






murmured the 






she, perhaps, in the hands of the tyrant’s myrmidons!” 
and he rushed from the apartment. 

“Cracked in the upper story! clean gone mad, as 
I’m a sinner!” exclaimed the worthy fellow, looking 
the picture of astonishment. (Indeed, this was almost 
the case.) ‘“‘ Crazy as a bed bug! But he must be seen 
to,”’ and he hurried after him, but owing to the intr 
cacy and darkness of the passages, before he arrived a 
the outer gate, Wingate was far on his way towards the 










quarters of the Mussulman soldiery. 

Wingate met the inoslem aga—or leader—walking to 
and fro in the shadow of the building where his company 
were quartered, quietly smoking his cheboque. 

‘What have you done with the Jew Absolom an 
his daughter ?”’ exclaimed he fiercely. 

The Turk calmly drew the pipe from his mouth, and 
gazed at his interrogator with a louk of mingled wonder 











and derision—then as calmly replaced it. 

“Do you mock me?” shouted the enraged midship 
man, springing upon him with the fierceness of a tiger, 
and hurling him to the ground, while his pipe a4 
turban flew into the middle of the street. “ Villam' 
where is Naomi?” 

A desperate struggle now took place; the lithe mur 
sulman so far obtained the mastery, as to roll Wings 
under, and had just drawn his ataghan, when Rodenck 










hove in sight. 

‘“‘ Belay! belay there!” cried the trusty tar; “hold 
on, you turbaned heathen—you would not kill a my 
man! he is stark mad—his wits have all passed of ® 
the leeward, like a cloud after a thunder-squall !” 

The moslem, seeing that such was most probably te 
case, relinquished his grasp, and with the aid of Rode 
rick, succeeded in shaking off his infuriated antago 
Wingate had received a slight wound in the affray; ™ 
was borne off to the convent, where, owing to the los 
of blood, and the violence of his feelings, he bece™ 
seriously indisposed, and did not recover for @ fortmight 
During his indisposition—the first he had ever exper 
enced—he had time for thought, and he walked fort 
from his confinement, a wiser, a more prudent ™ 
But he had by no means forgotten Naomi; no 60% 



















ness of his disappointment, he flung himself on the floor 





was he able to travel, than he set forward for Cairo, ® 
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THE JEWESS OF CAIRO. 





hopes of discovering some trace of the beautiful Jewess. ;) Neversink, resting like a slumberous cloud on the verge 
He arrived at the chief city of the Egyptian pachalic, || of the ocean, hove upto view. As she neared the shore, 
and immediately set about his researches. Day after | the ship seemed to dart onward with accelerated speed. 
day saw him strolling through the Jew’s quarter of |) Green and fair the land arose. The entrance of the bay 
the city, about their synagogues, their bazaars, and || was made, the beautiful residences on Staten Island and 
wherever else Absolom or his daughter would be likely || the forts were passed, and the flame and thunder of a 
to visit, but not the least clue as to the whereabouts of || heavy cannon rumbling amidst the walled labyrinths 
the lovely Naomi could be obtained. In addition to } of the city, announced that the good ship Trenton had 
the plague which was raging in Cairo, the cholera had } finished her voyage. 

broken out, and triumphant death tramped side by side | Wingate’s mother and sister resided but a short dis- 
with our hero, hurling hia fatal shaft at random, among | tance from the city, at Harlaem, and scarcely an hour 
the crowd. Hundreds were borne away daily. They} had passed before he had been clasped to the fond 
fell down in the streets, they were gasping their lives || mother’s bosom and had received the congratulations of 
out in the bazaars and market stalls. Old and young, i the exulting sister. Fétes, parties and routes awaited 


i 
| 


grave and gay, the lovely and the loveless, were alike | him, for his accession to a large estate had marvellously 
the victims. They fled to their houses—they fortified } endeared him to his former acquaintances. Bright eyes, 
themselves in their cool mansions, but in vain! Still, || rosy lips, wavy locks, sylph-like forms, and well-tarned 
heedless of inroads of the destroyer, the midshipman | ankles were arrayed in their potency about him; but the 
went his rounds; and amidst all the misery and suffer- | shafts of Cupid rapped harmlessly against the mail of 
ing of the great solitary city, as if, by a special | proof in which his heart was encased—his intercourse 
providence, he and his single-hearted follower escaped. | with Naomi had been of too recent a date. 


| 


Wingate, as [ have before intimated, was naturally | A few days after his arrival home, he went into the 

| city to settle his account with his banker. After 

the misery and despair of the wretched denizens of | informing him that something over two thousand dollars 

Cairo, at length led him to look upon his own troubles | still remained unexpended of the interest of his stock, 

as light—his own regretasunmanly. In his thoughtful ! the teller continued— 

moments, a far land beyond the wave, the home of his . * Besides this there is the sum of two thousand five 

youth, where an anxious mother and an affectionate || hundred dollars—the dividend on your Providence Rail 

a “ long bewailed his absence, om come up Road stock—which has been credited to your account. 
ore him; scenes green and beautiful, endeared by a You were fortunate in obtaining that stock—there is 

thousand vague remonstrances. An unexpected letter | none in the Union thar pays better.”’ 

from that mother, conjuring him to return from his | “What?” exclaimed Wingate, “you are mistaken in 

wanderings, determined him. There was, at the time, || the individual. I have no stock in the Providence Rail 

a fine ship at Bulac, bound direct for New-York; he || road !”” 

took passage for himself and Roderick. | “That cannot well be,” replied the broker, with an 
Once more upon the bounding wave, in a brave ship, |incredulous smile. “ At any rate, whether you have 

and his spirits regained all their wonted buoyancy. By such stock or not, there are certificates of twenty-five 

Jupiter! it is a life-giving spectacle, one well calculated hundred shares, deposited to your name here, for safe 

to arouse the dormant energies of the heart—a ship keeping. The attorney of the rich Jew, Absolom 

under full sail, with a free wind and a clear heaven || Hewlitt—” 

above, dashing on and afar like a wild horse, a snow- “Who?” exclaimed Wingate; “ the Jew Absolom— 

drift of sparkling foam rolling up before her, a rainbow |} is he here ?” 

under her lee bow, and the translucent billows, blue “I did not say so,”’ replied the matter-of-fact banker, 

and beautiful, jostling one against another, and wagging || “I said, or was about to say, that his attorney came 

a heads astern! Fair winds prevailed—never ship || here with the certificates, stating that you had purchased 

& better run, and rapidly they neared the coast of || them of his client at Cairo.” 

his own free and happy country. If he thought of} “Is the Jew in this country, do you know ?” 

Naomi, it was as of one in a dream. Indeed, at times, “T believe not; it was rumored that he died of the 

he began to look upon his whole intercourse with her || plague in some port of Syria. The stock—” 

tsadream. He was told that he had been deranged, “ And his attorney?” 

and that all his adventures in the old caravansera were * Resides in Charleston, South Carolina, where the 

but the hallucinations of a disordered brain. The deso-|| bulk of the old man's property is situated. As to the 

late state of the ruin, as witnessed by Roderick, was || stock—” 

aaa as a proof of this. But Wingate was not to be “ Do you know aught of the Jew’s family?” 

; nthed out of his senses; he knew that the vivid “ Nothing—but as I was saying, the stock—” 

a that remained on his heart, of the splendor “Damn the stock !—that is, I will call another time 
wat room, of the peerless jewess in her imperial || about it—good day!” 

aan and « the dignity of the old Jew, were not the || Wingate pondered the matter thoughtfully—a gleam 
on of a diseased mind. of sunshine began to break in upon his brain. The old 

Pe tlength the ery of “land-oh!” caused the pulses of || man had not been captured by the Pacha’s emissaries, 

“wanderers to quicken, and the blue heights of as he had at first supposed. Counting sanguinely of 


of a volatile temperament; and frequent contact a 
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one day becoming sovereign Prince of Palestine, and 
dreading least a marriage of his daugther with the young || 
midshipman might baulk his schemes, he had doubtless || 
left his residence in the old caravansera voluntarily. || 
So much did Wingate deduce from the fact of the Rail |) 
Road shares having been placed to his credit by the || 
generosity of Absolom. 

And where now was Naomi? The thought made him | 
tremble. Perhaps she might have fallen a victim to the |) 
rapacity of the Egyptian Pacha; or she might still be a 
wanderer in Syria, surrounded by perils, unprotected by 
a father’s love. He must ascertain this. He would || 
away to Charleston, instanter, to seek the old man’s || 
attorney—fly on the wings of the wind—yor, on the great || 
Southern Rail-Road and steamboat line of conveyance, || 
which is much the same thing. Full of this matter, he 
left his accounts at the Bank unsettled, and hurried j; 
home to announce his intention to his mother and sister. || 

His good mother received the announcement with sor- 


such was his sister’s name—was in the garden with a 
couple of her youngcompanions. Thither Wingate pro- 
ceeded, and after threading several of the embowered 
walks, he was attracted by the sound of their voices, to 
a little arbor overrun with the coral honeysuckles. He 
stepped to the entrance. 

“Cally,” he commenced—but, why stands he there 
like a statue—has palsy stricken his frame? has his 
tongue lost the power of speaking ? if such be the case, 
his eyes have not! They are fixed with a stare of 
bewildered amazemen* on one of his sister’s compan- 
ions. “Naomi! By heavens it is Naomi!’’ at length 
burst from his lips, and he sprang forward and caught 
the pale, trembling girl in his arms. 

His sister and her other companion, hardly knew 
whether to be most astonished or alarmed. However, 
burning words were on the young man’s lips, and Naomi 
—for it was none other than the Jewess—was almost 
overwhelmed with confusion ; and the two girls thought 
it time to beat a retreat, which they did as hastily as 
ever untrained militia flew before a charge of regular 
soldiers. 

“ Well, if ever!’ exclaimed Caroline’s companion. 

** Sure enough!’ returned Caroline, smiling abstract- 
edly. “I invited Naomi here on purpose that I might 
see what effect her looks might have on Ais stoical indif- 
ference, and all the time the litle gipsy was smiling in 


—————_—_— SESS 


row, but she had seen too many of the vicissitudes of || ment to sustain nature, but appearances required their 
life to give herself up to unavailing regret. Caroline—| presence at the supper table. Wingate entered the 





her sleeve. But I am so glad!" and the lively girl 
burst into a fit of laughter at her own joyous thoughts. 

“Where could they have become acquainted!” said 
ber companion. 

“I don't know—some magic about it! Isn't ita good 
one, that meek, retiring, unsophisticated minx, who 
seemed as afraid of a man as I would be of a snake in 
the grass—there’s some similarity between the two, 
though, Bess—has been practising upon us all the 
while !” \ 

“L thought she acted strangely this afternoon,” said 
the other. “Do you remember how abstracted she 





appeared—and every time the door-bell was rung, every 


——— 
—————— 








time an approaching footstep was heard, how she would 
start and turn pale, as if she was expecting the arrival 
of some beloved friend ?”’ 

Thus the young ladies continued their speculations, 
and in the end arrived as near to a definite conclusigg 








as when they commenced. 
In the meantime Wingate and Naomi were not idle, 






What the tenor of their conversation was the reader may 
surmise as well as I. However, like all lovers—if such 
be a general truism—they were unconscious of the lapse 








of time, for an hour and a half passed—the embowered 
walks of the garden began to grow dusky in the coming 
evening. and they still remained in the arbor although 
they might have known that Caroline and her friend were 
dying with curiosity. But lovers are so selfish. 

At length the supper bell aroused them—pardonne: 
moi for mentioning so unsentimental a subject at this 
moment—not that they were particularly hungry, though 
it has been said that love cannot provide sufficient nuti- 













room with the nonchalant air of one who cares nota 
fig what others may opine, so long as he himself is con 
scious of integrity and uprightness of purpose, but 
Naomi, suffused with blushes, hung her head, like 1 
wild flower that has been removed from the breezy hill 
to the shades of the garden enclosure. 

“I caught this young miss trespassing in the garden," 
said he. 

“ And she has had punishment in a two hours lecture, 
and is no doubt very repentant,” said Caroline, archly. 

“You have found an old acquaintance in Miss Hew 
litt it appears, and an intimate one, since she has had 
the power to make you forget your urgent hurry to be of 
to Carolina,” observed his mother, with a smile of com 
placency. 

‘* And an inducement to forego the journey altogether, 
you may add,” replied Wingate. “ But I hate parables 
—I might as well enlighten you at once, for | # 
curiosity depicted on every countenance ;”’ and he wes! 
on to relate how, when and where he had become 
acquainted with Naomi, suppressing only those part 
that it did not concern them to know. He further 
detailed, the which, gentle reader, you have not ye 
learned, that, as he had surmised, the old man, up 
learning the intimacy which had sprung up between tt 
midshipman and his daughter, determined on leavit 
Jerusalem immediately. He fled from thence to Alepp* 
Soon after his arrival there, he was stricken with & 
plague and died, leaving his daughter to the guards 
ship of a distant relative. This relative, tiring of cd 
East, took passage from Aleppo for the Unired Swi 
and on their arrival, Naomi was consigned to the charz* 
of an aunt, who resided in the neighborhood of Wings’ 
mother. 

Naomi, by her gentle temper, had already won 9 
the good will of the mother, and the kind old lady ® 
secretly rejoiced that her son had fixed his affection’ ® 
one so well calculated to soften the harsher feature 
his nature, and to turn his attention to the please 
domestic life. 
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THE JEWESS OF CAIRO. 


It was an evening in autumn, that season of the year 
when the metropolis of the empire state is in its glory. 
The devotees of fashion had gathered in from the moun- 
tains of New-Hampshire, from the billow-beaten shores 
of Maine, from the Canadas, from Niagara, from Sara- 
toga, and from the rivers beyond Gotham. Broadway 
ons rushing and roaring with its stream of life—the 
smaller channels that debauched into the great thorough- 
fare, were chaffing with bubbling humanity, and where 
the Battery had dammed up the main current, the con- 
course of loungers, lovers, ‘heroes, beggars and women,’ 
was immense. 

But why sets the tide of fashion towards Washington 
Square, to-night? One of the most noble mansio.s on 
that noble square—once the “ Potter’s-Field to bury 


’ now the nucleus of the vivant and joyous 


strangers in,’ 


—is in a blaze of light from basement story to attic; and || 


there they are gathering, the young, the lively, the glit- 


tering—every carriage drops at the door a bevy of 


beautifuls, whose countenances, bright and happy, would 
indicate that they deemed themselves arrived at the 
gate of Paradise ! 


Frank Wingate was about to espouse the millionaire, || 


the beautiful Jewess Naomi. Every thing had been 
settled to the satisfaction of all parties—a happier 
couple never approached the altar of Hymen. Naomi, 
at her lover’s request, had adopted the Jewish costume 
which she wore when he found her in the old caravan- 
sera at Jerusalem, except that her long glossy hair was 
smoothly plaited over her brow, and a few curls 
depended from her left temple, surmounted by a priceless 
sprig of brilliants, instead of the awkward 
fashionable in Syria. Naomi was not unimpressed with 
the duties of the vow she was about taking upon her- 
self. Still her countenance was expressive of serenity 
and repose, such as some glassy stream evinces after 
storms have ceased to darken it with their terrors, and 
glad sunshine sheds its benign influence on the wave. 


turban 


One of the greatest lions among the glittering throng 
present, was our old acquaintance, Roderick. He was 
dressed after the sailor fashion, in a blue jacket, (thickly 
studded with ten cent pieces instead of buttons) and a 
pair of blue pantaloons, cut so large at the bottom that 
they left but the toes of his kid pumps visible. A 
superabundance of shirt-collar, the corners of which were 
embellished with blue anchors, almost hid the collar of 
his jacket, and something less than half a yard of swing- 
ing ruffle protruded from his bosom. His unabashed 
manner and quaint expressions kept a continual crowd 
of the laughter-loving misses about him. When the 
ceremony was over, he shuffled up to the married couple, 
bowing at every step, like a ship in a head sea. 

“A long life and a happy one to you, mistress Naomi,” 
sid he, “and may you meet with fair weather and 
Prosperous gales on the cruise of life. Gadzo! who 
would have thought when we overhauled that beggurly 
Turk who was pursuing you at Cairo, that it would lead 
such a circumstance as this? But that’s the way 
matters fall in with each other in one’s voyages, and mis- 

often turn out to be fortunate, All Providence! I 


known many a good ship, on account of storms, 
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hurricanes, and such like brushes, to be driven out of 
her course and to be detained for weeks from entering 
port, and yet after all, arrive at a time when their cargos 
| brought the highest price. Davy Crocket had got the 
| ground tackle of his mind in good order, when he said, 
It's a 
rough and foul channel, that true love, filled with coral 


‘the course of true love never did run smooth!’ 





| reefs, sunken ledges, and obstructed by sand-bars, but 
| when once you have filled away on the broad sea of 
| matrimony, you may crack on sail, and no fear of such 
things. Master Frank, here, is a first rate convoy bar- 


rin’ he is sometimes a little too much in a hurry like 


to get into port, and is apt to run for land without 
throwing the lead or making allowance for currents and 
undertoes, and on that score he has more than once got 
among the breakers.” 

“ And is rather given to storming fortresses garrisoned 
chimed in Wingate, 


with screech-owls, and such-like,” 


with a smile. 

“Oh, I'll say nothing more about that affair, since I 
have found out that there was such rare booty there,” 
| returned the old sailor, casting a sly,glance at Naomi. 
Here the dancing commenced, Roderick being 
_ urged to join a set, led to the floor a roguish young miss 
| who wished for no better amusement than to keep him 
‘in play. Roderick professed that his education in the 
dancing line had been obtained on board-ship, and that 
“all the veering and hawling, backing and filling of these 
new arrangements, were gammon to him. However, he 
| succeeded in getting through the dance, with the aid of 
| his merry partner, and he has often been heard to say, 
‘that he considered that young lady the triggest and 
| tighest little craft that he ever fell in with, and that, had 
| he seen her before he saw Elizabeth Spriggs, Liz might 
have had to whistle for a beau! 

The evening passed off happily—the supper varied the 
amusements, when—may I be denounced for a proser, if 
this “‘midnight-taper” of mine is'nt flickering in the 
socket, so I must bid you adieu, dear reader, if I am 
ever so fortunate to get one, which to me matters but 
little, since this Jong yarn has fulfilled the purpose for 
which it was commenced, that of whiling away a few 


tedious hours in a strange town. 


Original. 
APOSTROPHE TO THE SETTING SUN. 





Ou, Sun! who on the glowing verge of day ° 
Pausest awhile thy wearied steeds to rest, 

Ere they precipitate their headlong way 
Down to the shadows of the boundless West ; 


Hear evening's chorus breathing from the hills, 

And swelling down through low-land and through vale, 
* Praise God, whose glory all creation fills, 

Before whose face thy burning car wrns pale!” 


But a faint emblem of His Light art thou: 
He yoked thy fiery coursers—and he guides 
The wheeling axles of thy chariot now, 
And by His fat Day from Night divides, 
From the beginning He hath marked thy route 
Through realms interminable—and His might 
Shall, in the end, thy dazzling track blot out, 
When He rolls up the Heavens.—He is Eternal Light ! 





C. CONSTANTINE PIS#, D. DB. 
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ALICE COPLEY.* 


A TALE OF QUEEN MARY'S TIME. 


STEPHENS. 


BY ANN S. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“He wept for her—ah! who would not have wept, 
To see that white face in its stillness there, 
Proving how much she suffered ere she slept 
The dreadful sleep of crime and of despair. 
For once that man, so cruel, stern and proud, 
In keen remorse before his victim bow'd.” 


In the suburbs of London, close to the margin of the 
Thames, stood a small public house, seldom frequented 
by a higher order of customers than the petty trades- 
people of the neighborhood, and the boatmen, who 
gained a livelihood on the river. 

Late at night, or rather very early in the morning, 
after the escape related in our last chapter, a boy came 
up from a landing-place near the inn, and moved 
wearily towards the stable yard, where a drowsy man 
stood holding a newly fed horse by the bit. 

“Tt is a full beyond the time,” grumbled the 
hostler, moving the wall against which he had 
been leaning, and arousing himself with a shake, as he 
resigned the bridle to the lad. “It has been a long 
watch, and a dull one, and a man’s natural sleep is 
worth its price.” 

The boy drew his small, pale hand back from the 
bridle which it had almost grasped, and taking out his 
purse, with a sad smile, placed a piece of gold in the 
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, soft words, that lead to ruin, are for such, therefor, 








































broad palm extended towards him. 

The man opened his eyes wide, and still kept his | 
hand extended. ‘ What is the use of mocking a poor 
man with the sight of gold,”’ he said, gruffly, eying the 
money with the look of a hungry but honest cur. “I 
have no silver to give in change; pay my earnings in 
coin that will get a breakfast for my children, it will all 
be turned to bread before the morning is three hours 
older.”’ 

“ Keep it all; it will help you to many a breakfast,” 
said the boy, gently putting aside the still resolutely 
extended hand. ‘I shall soon have little need of gold,” 
he added, in a low tone, as if communing with his own 
sad thoughts. “Put up the money, good man, put it 
up; now I bethink me of it,” he continued, lifting his 
voice, as if to shake off the desponding feelings that 
filled it with sadness, and looking earnestly in the man’s | 
face, “‘now I bethink me—you have children—girls, | 
perhaps.” 

“ Yes, one—a rosy-cheeked little thing, that has just | 
begun to toddle about, holding by her mother’s gown, 
and three boys, each one of them stout enough to carry 
a dainty little body like thine, on his back, and yet I'll | 








three years and more.” 

“ A girl,”” murmured the page, in the same sad tones | 
and broken language, which seemed more like thinking 
aloud, than conversation. “ A girl. _ Pray for that girl. 
man! She is innocent and feeble—temptations an! 





f 
* Concluded from page 243. 


warrant me, thou hast the advantage of them by two or | 


and cruel—to have no future, no hope or trust 18 


* misery !”” 
































pray for her!) It is a sad thing when young creatures, the 
'who spring up like blossoms around the poor man's his 
hearth-stone, are gathered by strange hands to be tram we 
| pled beneath strange feet when their bloom is gone: wo 
| yet such things are. I knew an old man, good hostler eye 
older than you are, and as honest, with a touch of pride, Th 
| too, for gentle blood, was in his veins. Well, he upe 
| had a danghter, but no son, so like a single star she plu 
| filled his home with light. It was a pleasant time trie 
when that proud old man sat amid the orange-trees of acre 
| his garden—for it was in a far and bright land that they the 
lived. It was a happy time, I say, when that laughing I 
child would sit upon the grass at her father’s feet, lang 
I beneath the fragrant trees, and charm him to rest with hen: 
|| the touch of her guitar and the song, he loved so well vm 
' You should have seen that father and child at such such 
times. His wife, and her mother, were dead, and so sorre 
| she was all the world to him. But she left him.” but I 
| “What, left her old father—how could she—wher ore 
| did she go?” exclaimed the hostler, with honest —_ 
| warmth. egal 
| “« Like one in a dream she left her father’s bosom, “I 
| and crept a guilty thing, fostered by her own shame, to tell n 
| the home of a stranger. The hearthstone where she and 
| had sat so many years, was darkened, and she Queened than 
it in a palace.” Th 
“ But her father—what became of the old man?” brigh 
inquired the rude listener, whose honest heart had the be 
become deeply interested in the story. na 
“‘ He went to a grave,” was the brief reply. sme 
“Poor man. It killed him, then ?” - 
| “He was left alone, and so died,” said the page, — 
| a voice that became fainter at each word. a 
| « Miserable old man,’”’ muttered the hostler. a 
“Is it misery to die ?” said the boy, again lifting his " 
sad eyes to the man’s face. “ No, no, her’s was the an 
misery! He went down to the grave sorrowing, but at , 
innocent. He did not feel the peaceful worms as they dinie 
crept throngh the dust which was once a heart. The ng “ 
long grass, and the fragrant orange-boughs, waved over the Wj 
| him tranquilly, and sweet as ever. He died broker a 
| hearted, yet it was a calm sleep that followed. But ber dean 
| heart was alive, and the worm that quickened in its cor, wander 
pe: and stung and writhed about each nerve and ted to ¢ 
string, till it seemed full of eternal vitality. It slept the rel 
| sometimes, for guilt has its hours of repose, as serpents delicate 
| are made drowsy by a warm sunshine. But she ¥% in his } 
given up to one who would not let it sleep. His heart for, at ; 
was marble, and he could not feel, so with fitful love, intense 
| sneers, and cold words, he barbed its sting ’till life appeara 
| became a torture, and his victim would have crept—* thadow 
how gladly! to her father’s grave, as a refuge. _ To live, darknes 
and yet wish to die—to see the bright and beautiful hight, 
| things of earth, as if you saw them not—to feei that yo cloud of 





have madly lavished the sweet affections of youth aad 
innocence—heart and mind, on a being incapable ot 
| understanding the pain of such sacrifice—treachero™ 









human goodness—this, old man, is misery, misel}: 
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As if bowed forward by a weight of bitter humility, » which crowded the heart of that wretched boy. Within 
the page bent his head as he ceased speaking, covered | and without, all was desolate. 
his face with both hands, and seemed struggling for) A soft grey light was struggling with the darkness in 
tears, but no drop of sorrow could be wrung from that } Windsor park, when the solitary page halted beneath 
worn bosom. When the boy lifted his head again, his the thickest of its trees, and dismounted from his tired 
eves were still without moisture, but heavy with anguish. || horse. The poor animal was chafed and restless from 


he keen eyes of the hostler were fixed wonderingly || the unequal manner in which he had been ridden, and 
The ’ Sty || eq 
upon him. He drew his cap forward, and shook the || his back was burt by the heavy saddle. With the quick 
plumes over his face, as if to conceal its whiteness he || sympathy which sorrow often gives us for suffering, even 


| 


tried to smile even, but it was a painful gloom that shot || in the meanest object, the page sought to unfasten the 
across that pale restless mouth, and but increased i girth, before he abundoned the tired beast. But the 
the expression of wretchedness which dwelt there. ) buckles were too massive for his slender fingers, and 
The hostler was rude and illiterate, and the boy’s || though he exerted their utmost strength, it seemed 
language was broken, and often above his compre- | impossible that he could undo them. His kind impulse 
hension, but he had a heart, and that could feel, though was powerful, however, and after looking about as if 
it might not understand the force of human suffering, i for some object to aid his purpose, he drew a small 
such as he now witnessed. He had no real idea of || poniard from his bosom, and with this he cut the 
sorrow, save that connected with privation and poverty, || straps, and freed the horse from his cumbrous trap- 
but he wished to give comfort, and manifested the de-|| pings. The relieved animal gave a delighted shake, 
sire after his own fashion. Balancing the gold coin || and flinging himself on the ground, with his hoofs in the 
irresolutely on his finger a moment, he extended it|| air, rolled luxuriously in the rich grass. The page 
again. gazed upon his rude gambols, as one unconsciously tran- 
“ Here, take the gold, and give it to the poor girl you || quillized by giving pleasure even to g@reature so humble. 
tell me of. My boys can do without a breakfast—ay, When the horse arose, and moved away, cropping the 
and a dinner, too, at a pinch. She may want it more || thrifty herbage in his path, he drew a deep breath, as 
than we do.” lif relieved by a consciousness of entire solitude, and 
The honest fellow spoke feelingly, and his face was i began to toy with the poniard, running his finger slowly 
bright with a hearty expression of benevolence. Again || along the blade, and pressing the keen point with his 
the boy smiled that calm mournful smile, and this time || thumb, ’till the blood started. All at once a strange, 
tears started to his eyes; his lips trembled with a rush 1 wild gleam shot across his face, his fingers gradually 
of unspoken feelings, and putting the gold hastily away, || tightened around, and clutched the slender handle of 
he made an effort to mount his horse. He hesitated a | the poniard, and though he did not raise it, for one 
moment, and looked around, as if for something to | moment it shivered in his grasp, as to the quick leaping 
stand upon, but the hostler took him up, as if he had | of a pulse. It was but a moment. Hibs fingers relaxed 
been a babe, and placed him in the saddle. The page || their gripe, and he placed the naked blade among the 
bowed his head in acknowledgment, and rode away, folds of his dress, muttering, ‘‘ Not yet, nor here.” 
gathering up the bridle as he went. He had almost | With these words he moved tawards Windsor Castle. 
passed from the yard, when he seemed suddenly aware | It was yet scarcely day-break, and every thing in the 
that the purse still incumbered his hand. He rode t grounds and near the palace was still as midnight. The 
slowly back, dropped it at the hostler’s feet, and wheel- boy took out a private key and let himself through a 
ing his horse again, dashed through the gate, and along || gate opening to the terraces, and walking quickly for- 
the Windsor road. ward entered the castle by a door which led to a gallery 
It was a gloomy ride which the poor boy took— | connected with King Philip’sapartments. He threaded 
gloomy and fitful—sometimes his horse was urged for- || this gallery, paused a moment before he turned the latch, 
ward at the top of his speed, and again he was permit- | and then softly entered the little apartment which has 
ted to creep along the high-way at a snail pace, while | been described as forming atasteful anteroom tothe King’s 
the relaxed bridle dangled about his neck, and the | bed-chamber. How still was that room! What a happy, 
delicate and ungloved hand of his rider lay half buried || tranquil atmosphere slumbered around each precious 
object it contained. The musical chime of water-drops 








a his black mane, listless, and with a heavy pressure, || 
for, at such times, the page had sunk into a train of || disturbed the repose with a liquid sound, sweet and 
‘atense and bitter thought, which almost took the | musical. The sun had not yet risen, but the coast was 
*ppearace of physical stupor. Like some wandering broken with waves of crimson and pale gold, and a 
shadow, they glided—horse and rider—through the | tinge of this rich light fell through the stained window, 
darkness which gathers so densely around the closing || and interwove itself with the tender green leaves which 
night. There was no moon; the stars were lost in a oder it, with a silvered brightness, rich as noon and 
cloud of vapor that spread over, and seemed to extin-|| tranquil as starlight. The page steod in the middle of 
sh them. The thickets and trees on either hand, | this apartment, pale and quiet, but with a sad regrecful 
: like uncouth objects, grouped in fantastic confu- | smile wavering about his lips, which was—oh, how 
‘Bon, shapeless, and more palpably dark than the atmo- || much more sorrowful than tears. , How terribly a 

The sky, the trees, and the earth, with its trifling thing may smite upon a heart that has loved and 
farment ps shadows, were in unison with the thoughts || is hopeless! even as affection gives value to wifles, so 


f 
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do those trifles magnify themselves into serpents to 
Let 
the heart struggle for ever, it cannot throw off the bitter 
weight of ashes left by a passion that has consumed 
itself or has been ruthlessly extinguished. The fire may 
go out, the incense smoulder away, but dust and cinders | 


sting us with a memory when love is no more. 


will etill encumber the altar where a sacrifice has been | 
consummated, The page remained in the centre of the | 
room, motionless, like an idol hurled from his high | 
estate, and surrounded by offerings that had been | 
lavished on a shrine torn down and trampled to the 


earth. He looked sorrowfully around. Each object | 
had its association, painful but still precious, with power | 
to wring a heart already full of anguish, and breaking 
beneath fhe force of each new struggle. The rush of | 
memory became too powerful, and with a strong effort | 
he entered the bed-chamber. 

The page had doubtless expected to find the room | 
occupied, for he stopped short and drew a quick breath, | 
as if the stillness oppressed him with a feeling of | 
desolation. A huge bed, canopied with masses of | 
gorgeous velvet, stood in a corner of the chamber; but | 
it wag untenanted, and the down lay heaped beneath the 
sumptuous counterpane as it had been smoothed the | 
day before. When the boy saw this a bright red spot | 
sprang like a living coal to his cheek and was quenched | 
as suddenly, for the next instant he was even paler | 
than before. 

“Fool that I am—is it not better thus?” he mur- | 
mured; “I shall not waver now!” and taking off his | 
cap, he went to a silver ewer that stood on a table near 
the bed, and bathed his face and hands init. After | 
arranging his soiled and matted ringlets, he went to an 
antique and richly carved chest from which he took a_ 


female garment, such as we have already described to 
the reader. His male attire was then slowly taken off | 
and flung into the chest. 
singular being stood in the dim apartment, a pale, slight, 
but very beautiful female, robed in velvet and gold, as | 
we have once before described her—but how changed 
from the eager and agitated being who had so long been | 
the prison bird of those apartment! The same robe, 


the same slippers, and scarf of gold-spotted purple, | 


adorned her, but then they added to the loveliness of | 
flushed and agitated beauty—now, they seemed sweep- | 
ing around a marble statue. Her face was the same, 

but the despair which filled her heart had forced itself | 
out upon the features, they were fixed and full of painful | 
expression. She was about to draw the fillet through 

her ringlets, but, after holding it a moment in her hand, 
she dropped it on the floor and opened the chest again. 

Her face was white as marble as she bent down and | 
touched the spring of a secret drawer. It flew open, | 
and she took out a casket. Again she bent down, and | 
this time a «mall vial, carefully sealed, was grasped in | 
her pale hand. No human being was near, yet she 


turned her white face and peered keenly around, as if | 


apprehensive that some person might observe her. The | 
chest lid fell from her hold and the lock closed with a | 
noise that made her spring backward. She looked | 
wildly about, and a slight nervous cry broke from her 


A few moments after, that | 
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lips. Yet, with all this terror, the room was tranquil, 
and no eye, save that of the Omnipotent, looked upon 
that wronged and guilty creature. She leaned againy 
the bed-post a moment with the vial and casket grasped 
with both hands against her heart, for it beat and strog. 
gled with a violence that made her tremble, as de 
stood. A little time, and she was calm again. With, 
firm but very slow and noiseless fvotstep she moved 
across the room and entered the Without 
lifting her eyes to any object there, she sat down up 
the pile of cushions and opened the casket. 
was the lid unclosed, when a faint odor filled the 
room, for it contained nothing but a quantity of withered 
orange blossoms, some of them still bound in a wreath 
and others lying a fragrant mass loosely in the casket. 
She laid them in her lap, and tearing the seal from 
off the vial, emptied a few drops of its ruby conteny 
Instantly the scent of orange-blossoms 











boudoir. 






Scarcely 









over the flowers. 
was lost in a sweet subtle odor that seemed to enrich 
the very light and air that filled the apartment. With 
eager and quivering fingers, as if she feared that her 
strength would give way, the strange girl took up the 
withered wreath and twisted it in her hair. With the 
motion a drop fell from it to her temple and rested there 
like a blood spot upon marble. It seemed to give her 
some slight pain, and the strength, for a moment, deser 
ted her hands as they knotted the wreath together bys 
riband, which had faded like the flowers. Taking w 
the casket once more, she emptied the remaining blor 
soms over one of the cushions, and placing it beneath 
her head, stretched herself languidly upon the pile, # 
if about to fall asleep. She had not rested thus long 
when all pain deserted her; a delicious shiver m 
through her frame; a soft rose tinge stole over the 
ashy cheek which rested on the flowers, and gradually 
suffused the whole face. The red again died her lips 
with unnatural! brilliancy, and once or twice, when her 
‘languid eyelids unclosed, the dark orbs beneath wer 
| revealed, misty and passionless ; the odor which floated 
| about her head, seemed to have extinguished their foree 
iby its subtle potency. She slept or seemed to sleep 
| awhile, and then turned drowsily on the cushions mur 
muring broken sentences in Spanish. Snatches of sof 
died on her smiling lips, and she moved her hand abot! 
in the air witha monotonous wave ‘till it fell listless 
without motion over the edge of the cushion. Still be 
eyes were closed, and she seemed like one talking 0 
the fancies of a sweet dream. All at once the flush lef 
her face—she drew her limbs together, stretched them 
with a faint shudder, and turning on her side, nev 
moved again. 

Hours went by and at leneth King Philip entered 8 
bed-chamber, by the private door leading to the Queet* 
apartments. He glanced hastily about the room, and # 
frown lowered on his forehead on observing its und 
| turbed state. 
“Up and watching all night again,” he muttem® 
‘angrily. ‘* Will the girl never be at rest? By the 
| Mass, if I detect her moping as she was yesterday; 
| could find it in my heart to—” 
| Before the sentence was finished, Philip strode angry 
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across the room and entered the boudoir. Again he || feelings, he would have perished at the feet of his vic- 


frowned darkly on seeing the form which lay upon the ] tim. He started up with a desperate effort, and gather- 
cushions, as if lulled to rest by the sweet music of the ||ing up the poisoned flowers, crowded them into the 
fountain drops. The face was turned from him and | casket. 

rested on her left arm, which fell over the edge of the || unweave the wreath from the tangled tresses where it 


cushions half buried in a mass of ringlets, dishevelled, | had performed a work of death, but at last it was dis- 


It was long before his trembling fingers could 


and matted together with a wreath of withered blossoms. | engaged and crushed in with the rest. He closed the 
Philip strode forward, and bending over the form, seemed casket and dashed it, as he supposed, through the win- 
about to arouse it by some angry taunt. But, as he laid | dow, but it lodged in an ornament of the fountain and 
his hand heavily on the arm, a change came over his 


face. He started, and with a kind of desperate energy, 


there remained. A gush of cool air soon purified the 





litle room, and Philip once more turned in bitterness 
grasped the pale hand which fell almost to his feet. It 


| of heart and cast himself beside the dead. 
was cold and hard. Still he did not undo his clasp,|| That night two of King Philip’s most trusty attendants, 
but sat mutely gazing upon that still, white face, while | both natives of Spain, might have been seen threading 


his own betrayed the horror and bitter remorse that had || the gallery so often mentioned, which led to their master’s 





at last found its way to his conscience. The sight of | chamber. They were encumbered by some heavy burthen, 
those frail, dead flowers, smote his heart like a weapon. ! and when their footsteps drew near the boudoir, the door 
How well he remembered the happy days when his || was cautiously unclosed and a pale face peered out. So 
early passion had selected them as the purest offering || changed was that face that his men paused and looked 
which he could give a creature as pure as they. How || terrified, for at first they did not recognize their master. 
vividly came back the time when he had woven those || The door was swung slowly open and they entered, bear- 
white buds and fragrant leaves amid the black and glossy || ing a leaden coffin between them. Obeying the motion 
hair which now lay scattered at his feet. How beautiful, || of Philip’s hand, for he did not speak, they placed it by 
how innocent she was then. How changed and still she || the cushions and withdrew. 

lay. Could that cold cheek be the same which had 


| 
glowed so often to his slightest notice in innocence, and 





King Philip grew pale as death when the door closed 





|| after them, but with a fearful effort he removed the man- 
again in her passionate and guilty devotion, for ever || tle which had been flung over his victim, and raising the 
changing his glance. He bent down and touched it with || lifeless form in his arms laid it ia the coffin. As he 
his lips, but the warm blood that had so often leaped to '| smoothed the ringlets back from her forehead, and com- 
their slightest pressure, lay congealed and icy, even to his | posed the limbs beneath the purple vestments which she 
touch. The chill struck to his inmost heart—it brought had worn, the heaving sobs, wrung from that hardened 
tohim a sense of all that she had been—all that she was heart, were heard by his attendants in the gallery, while 
tohim. He felt that no human being would ever love | tears gushed to his eyes and fell like heavy rain-drops 
him as she had done, and that he had never cherished || into the coffin. 
her, had never loved her till she was dead. Then he | The .wo men had been waiting a full hour, when 
did love her. Remorse, tenderness, regret, a thousand the door was again opened and the Prince motioned 
strong feelings rushed upon his heart—and this was his || them to enter. In a low husky voice he gave directions 
punishment, for it was all too late ! || that the coffin should be brought into the bed-chamber, 
Philip was a cruel, wicked man, and he had terri- || where he retired as if unable to witness the performance 
bly wronged the unhappy being whom he had tempted || of his commands. When the attendants entered the 
into evil, and then by neglect and unkindness, goaded on || chamber bearing the body between them, they found 
from one step of misery to another, ‘till she sought || their master standing pale and silent by the huge carved 










































































































refuge in the last fearful act of guilt which humanity can 
perpetrate. Now was Ais turn to suffer! His heart 
was hard, but it could not fling off a consciousness that 
he was the murderer of one whose sin had been heavy 
indeed, but not equal to that which stained and wrung 
his own soul. He threw himself beside his victim with 
* burst of self-reproof and abject humiliation, as if the 







| chest which we have before mentioned. He opened it, 

and held back the lid with a trembling hand, while the 
| men lifted the coffin and placed it inthe bottom. A pile 
| of rich female garments, mingled with those of a Page, 


|| had been taken from the chest and heaped upon the 


floor. 


When the men had withdrawn, Philip took up 
these garments and laid them over the coffm. He 





dead could feel, and forgive. He lamented over her, 
reviled his own cruel conduct, execrated himself with | 
‘ruth and passionate bitterness. His face was convulsed, | 
big drops gathered upon his forehead, and if agony could | 
‘tone for wrong, his suffering might have cancelled his 
guilt (How cold and passionless she lay! how keenly 
he felt that to the living we can seldom atone for suffer- | 
Ng Once inflicted—to the dead, never! ) 

At length, the poison which had been so fatal to his 
“etim, made itself felt upon the prince; a faintness and 
stupor crept over him, and but for a wild 
‘mpulse at self-preservation, that overwhelmed all other 
35 





would have locked the chest, but his hand shook and 
had no power to turn the bolt. After several vain efforts 
he recollected the men, and while they performed the 
task he went toa table and with a band still so unsteady 
that his writing was almost illegible, traced a few brief 
directions on a strip of parchment. The men took the 
parchment, lifted the chest between them, and slowly 
bore it from his sight. 

Philip stood in the centre of lis chamber, motionless 
and pale, listening to the heavy tread of his attendants 
as they passed through the boudoir. There was a 
moment's pause—then a dull gloomy sound, as their 




















burthen grated against the frame work of the door, avd 
again that heavy funeral tread sounding along the gallery 
fainter and fainter till lost in the various noises that now 
filled the castle. When the last footfall died upon his 
ear, Philip drew a deep breath and began to pace up 
and down the room, as if action could shake off the pain 
fastened on his heart. It was all in vain, the chamber 
had a voice that spoke of the murdered being who had 
so long been its light. The ornaments, the furniture, 
all that she had shared with him, seemed palpable and 
living witnesses, rising up to condemn and torture him. 
For the first time a sense of bereavement and utter 


solitude entered his heart, with a force that was not to 


be resisted. He cast himself upon the floor and wept |, 
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| fish repining, refusing to be seen even by her most trusy 


| counsellors, and for once the persecuted Protestants bad 


a moment’s respite. She was too much absorbed by her 
own afflictions for a thought of them. Philip had left 
England three days before bis Queen was made acquaiy- 
ted with the escape of Alice Copley and her father, 
Then, the malice of her character burst forth with q 
violence that threatened even her own life. She believed 
the cause of Philip’s desertion now explained, and tha 
Alice Copley had escaped by his assistance and was the 


,companion of his homeward voyage. It was to this 


belief, perhaps, that the fugitives owed their safety for 


| while Mary was inflicting tortures on herself, painful 


almost as those she would gladly have visited on ber 


like a child—no, not like a child, but mournfully, bitterly, | rival, that rival was concealed in a convent some few 
| miles from London. Through the introduction of Car 


—-the agony of such tears was never yet known to sweet 
innocent childhood. 


Another day and the English court was thrown into | 


| dinal Pole, she had been admitted unquestioned by 


the sisterhood, and under another name, with cautiow 


confusion—King Philip suddenly and without apparent || concealment of her religious belief, remained in tranquil 
|, security. Her father also had been cared for and his 


reason, announced his determination to return immedi- 


ately to his native land. Mary was overwhelmed with | 


grief, but entreaties and tears were all in vain, Philip 
remained sullen and resolute ; herimportunity only served 
to hasten his departure. The very day after his inten- 
tiona were first made known, he left Windsor Castle, 
and with a small portion of his retinue, set forth for 
London. Those who looked upoa his face as he left 


the royal home of his consort for ever, were surprized | 
by the intensity of grief betrayed there. No one until i 
then had supposed that he regarded their Qneen with | 
a strength of affection capable of working the change | 


they witnessed. A gloom like that of the grave hung 


about him; and though still haughty and reserved in | 


his grief, concealment only made his wretchedness more 
bitterly felt. 

Philip had taken abrupt leave of his Queen, and was 
mounting the horse which was about to bear him from 
her presence for ever, when a gentleman of the house- | 
hold observed that the Page who had so long been a | 
close attendant on his master, was missing from his | 
side. He mentioned this to Philip, and inquired if the 
boy should be summoned. The Frince attempted to 
speak, but the words seemed choking him, and turning | 
away his face. he answered huskily, that the boy had | 


been sent forward. His questioner remarked the diffi- | 


culty with which this was spoken, but remembering that 
Philip had just bade his royal wife farewell, drew back 
from respect to feelings which had a power to subdue | 
and agitate a man usually supposed to be devoid of all 


generous emotions, 


England, waiting for the barge which was to convey him | 
on ship-board, some one again inquired for the Page. | 


At the moment, two men were engaged lowering a large 


covered chest into a boat which was just putting off to 
the veasel, laden with his effects. Philip gazed gloomily 
upon the chest, and replied in the same husky voice as 
before—" That the boy had been sent forward |" 


It was a miserable day for Queen Mary when her hus- 


band thus suddenly deserted her to the lonely magni- 


fieence of her birthright. She abandoned herself to sel-_ 


safety secured after the plan proposed by the good pr- 


late, and thus while Mary believed them to be on th 


ocean, culprit and treacherous, they enjoyed a degree of 


repose which fortunately remained unmolested through 


her blind conviction of their guilt. 


A few weeks of conflicting passions, evil and violent, 
wrought their effect upon the Queen. Her health 


gradually gave way beneath the continual struggle ¢ 
angry and humiliating feelings which followed the first 
shock of her husband's departure, and, as if to revenge 
herself upon the nation for wrongs done by the Prine, 


who had ever been a burthen and a curse to it, she 


| became cruel and unrelenting to a degree that, with al 


| her bigotry, she had never reached before. The scaffold 
| and the death pyre were erected and kindled to light the 


| homeward track of King Philip. 
At last Mary was ill, but even then, the work of death 
|) went on, and the act of each new day only added 4 


‘| 


| deeper crimson to the name which she had left to por 
| terity. Some hearts are made pure by trial and gain 
much beneath the pressure of affliction ; such hears 
| know that honey may be wrung from the most bitter 
| Gowen, and that it is far less painful to suffer than 
inflict wrong. To others, sorrow comes like a whit 


“wind, tearing each good property from the soul, a 


sheding nothing but mildew and evil upon it. To the 
| Queen of England a whirlwind came, and the feartt! 
|passions aroused in her bosom, scattered their fier? 
‘seeds over the whole kingdom. Her own death 
| was lighted up by the flame of a thousand funeral py" 
When Philip stood for the last time on the soil of | In her disappointment and wrath she trod upon the necks 


| of her people, and was heralded to the grave by gr” 


| and imprecations. Their echo has not yet died aw). 


Windsor Castle became one of the most gloomy places 


in Old England, as its royal inmate gradually yielded ® 
the stern power which overshadowed her. One babi 
after another was repiningly sacrificed to the diseif 
which her own evil spirit had confirmed, and at inst ot 


| sunk a confirmed invalid, helpless and miserable 
| the magnificence of her regal state. Then she 
the bitter mockery of station. 


A keen desire for" 
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and affection awoke in her heart, and it could not be) It was just possible that the door leading to her own 
satisfied. Amid pain of body and loneliness of heart, || chamber might have been forgotten. Mary arose as this 
she had no true bosom to lean upon—no kind hand to || thought came to her, and taking one of the candles, 
smooth her pillow, from a loving and grateful impulse. | entered the private passage. The door had indeed been 
Yes, there was one! The firm friend of her girlhood— || left open, and she found her way into the bed-chamber 


the faithful and good man whom she had sent from her || without difficulty. The Queen panted for breath both 


presence but a few months before, wounded and heart- } from weakness and the dense air that filled the apartment. 


sore by her unkindness. Cardinal Pole was ever at} 
hand to soothe her irritability, to comfort and to counsel. 
To him she was yet a Queen, and what appealed more |, 
powerfully to his generosity a—suffering woman. He’ 
could forget her failings, in her wretchedness, for the | 
absence of evil in his own nature only made him for-| 
giving and charitable when obliged to acknowledge its 
existence in another. 

There was yet hope that Mary might recover, and but |) 
for constant repining and anxiety, arising from the i 
desertion of her husband, there was nothing which pre- |, 
dicted a fatal termination to her disease. She still || 
walked from her bed-chamber to the dressing-room | 
adjoimng, and took some interest in the affairs of her | 
kingdom, though even to her counsellor she was often i 
captious and fretful. With Friar Joseph she held fre- 
quent discourses, and the mild persuasion of Cardinal || 
Pole was beginning to make itself felt in her mind. | 
She had never been beloved by her female attendants, | 
and now that half England was making court to her | 
successor, Mary often found herself neglected even by ! 
the members of her household. She was often left for 
hours in solitary possession of her chamber, and at such | 
times her mind was for ever repining over the past and | 
exhausting its strength with regrets that were worse | 
than useless. It was a pitiable sight—so much loneli-| 


Every thing she looked upon was arranged and in its 
place, save a large chest which had stood there for ages, 
it was gone, but why Philip had removed that alone, she 
could not conjecture. As she crossed the room, her 
foot became entangled with some object on the floor. It 
was a fillet of purple silk, interwoven with gold; a 
female ornament to be worn about the head or neck. 


| Mary held it to the light and for a moment her worn 


features relapsed into a bitter smile. It passed away, 
however, for she had become too feeble for strong or 
lasting emotions, and with the fillet in her hand, she 
entered the boudoir. There too the atmosphere was 
No breath of air came through the 


The water had dried away from the 


close and stifling. 
arched window. 
little fountain, and its snowy basin was choked up with 


leaves that had dropped from the withered plants when 


perishing for lack of moisture. The earth lay dry and 
hard in the pure white vases where they had taken root, 
and dead branches; hung in tangled masses over the 
stained glass. Itwasa dreary change from the fairy nook 
of former days. The room itself bore an aspect of splen- 
did desolation. The lute which she had so often seen 
in possession of the Spanish Page, lay upon the floor, 
with the strings broken, as by the desperate sweep of a 
hand across them. The cushions also were heaped 
roughly together, and the glow of their rich velvet was 


hess, surrounded by pomp and magnificence of royalty. || dimmed with the dust which had gathered upen them. 
But death has a sure footstep, though the sound of its) Mary was very feeble, and there was something in the 
approach may be muffled with crimson and gold. || atmosphere of this little room singular and enervating. 

One night Mary sat in her dressing-room, solitary and | A faint sickly perfume seemed hanging about the cush- 
wretched. She had fallen asleep in her chair, and dur- | ions, as if the breath of the dead plants in the window 
ing that painful slumber, the last of her attendants had | had been poisoned there. This thought came to her 
stolen from the room. Her repose was brief, and after |) mind as she placed the light upon the floor and sat down 
opening her eyes and gazing sadly around the apartment || upon them, with her face to the window. Pain and the 
she closed them again and heavy tears rolled slowly } fatigue of walking had exhausted her strength, or she 
down her cheeks, The picture was indeed a desolate would gladly have returned to her chamber, for there was 
one. Two wax lights stood in their massive candlesticks, | something about the place that made her shudder and 
burning dimly, with long unsnuffed wicks, that flared to a || grow faint. She thought it was regret for the man who 
current of air which swept through the partially closed | had so long inhabited it, but another and more fatal 
casement, filling the gloomy tapestry and all the corners | cause brought on the faintness that oppressed her. She 
with broken shadows. Qn the same table with the || seemed indeed the presiding genius of a spot at once 
lights, were a few medicine bottles, crowded together, sumptuous and desolate, when she folded the dressing- 
with a small silver cup from which the invalid drank her || gown of gorgeous damask over her enfeebled person and 
potions; a dull, disagreeable smell of drugs hung about | crouched helplessly among the cushions. Her face, 
the table. Altogether, the late hour and the gloom | never handsome, had grown sharp and haggard with 
which clung to each object, were every way calculated | suffering. A knot of meglected hair had broken from 
to sadden the heart of a suffering person. The Queen beneath her night coif and hung down her neck. There 
was indeed lonely, and her dejected mind naturally | the three last months had woven its record in a host of 
tuned to the great cause of her illness—the absent) silver threads, which she felt no desire to conceal, so 
Prince. She pondered upon this theme ‘till a strong! completely had all feminine pride deserted her heart. 
desire to visit his chamber took possession of her mind. As she sat upon the cushions occasionally making some 
She had attempted this once before, soon after the | restless movement, for she was still in pain, the glitter 
departure of Philip, but he had locked the suite of rooms | of some bright substance in the window drew her atten- 
with his own hands, and purposely took away the keys. | tion. She arose with some difficulty, and found a small 
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casket which had lodged among the ornaments of or 


fountain. It was valuable from its material and work- 


manship, but it had a more precious quality. 


arms of Spain were embossed upon the lid, and she |) 


knew that it was one which had belonged to King Philip. | 


Mary went back to the cushions, carefully grasping the ! Heaven. 


prize between her thin hands; but they trembled so, 
that she could scarcely force open the lid. There was 
nothing to reward the exertion, a few dried flowers was 
all it contained. They seemed like orange-blossoms, 
but the perfume that rose from them, though very plea- || 
sant, was far more powerful than such blossoms ever 
possessed. Mary was not aware of this, she only knew 
that it fell upon her senses with a soothing effect, and || 
bending her face over the casket, inhaled the rich scent 


"till a drowsy languor stole over her and she sunk slowly | 
| - . ; 
|man, for the curtains were drawn back and twisted 


back upon the cushions. 
During the illness of his Sovereign, the royal physician | 


had visited her sick chamber at least once a night, and light fell cheerfully among their folds, while the breez 


on this evening he was in attendance rather earlier than || 
usual. To his surprize he found the chamber untenanted, 
and no attendants in waiting to account for a circum- | 
stance so singular. On entering the dressing-room, he || 
observed that one of the Jights had disappeared, and a 
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The royal |) ing and in the light of consecrated tapers, the good oli 





















Sixteen hours after she breathed her last, and while he, 
| body was lying in state, surrounded by a pomp of mourn. 













man was extended upon his couch, still sensible, hy; 






tranquilly passing away to the home prepared for him jy 






Anxiety and constant watching had done thei; 






work, onaf. . already enfeebled by disease and infirm 






| from weigh: of years. In the ante-room of his chamber 





| the retainers of his household were gathered mournfully 





pe ore some of them pale and stern with anxious 






grief, others weeping bitterly, and comfortless as chil. 





| dren threatened with a sudden bereavement which they 
The chamber where the 





| had no strength to endure. 





| dying prelate lay, had little of death-gloom in its appear. 






jance. All the narrow casements were flung open, and 






la gush of bright air floated freely around the dying 






in gorgeous masses around the heavy bed-posts; the 







played and rustled there with a pleasant sound, as if w 
| lull the spirit to its last earthly sleep, with the softes 
|music in nature. The dying christian lay upon his 
couch, pallid and breathing fainter each moment; his 







| long hair fell as a web of scattered silver over the pillow, 















current of air swelling out the tapestry, drew his atten- ! and his pale hands were folded helplessly on the glowing 
tion to the open door and the passage which it concealed. | | counterpane—he lay motionless, as if his mind wer 
He took the remaining candle, and flinging aside the | | tranquil i in its faith, even beyond the need of prayer. 

tapestry, hurried forward, full of anxiety for his patient. There was a sound of suppressed grief in the room. |t 
He entered Philip’s chamber and was guided to the bou- || was the quick heaving sobs of a female, who leaned 
doir by the sound of a huinan voice, muttering wild broken | weeping, against one of the muffled bed-posts, with her 
sentences, interspersed with low bursts of laughter.— || face buried in the golden ringlets which fell profusely 
The physician rushed forward, and found his royal mis- | } _ over the mass of velvet enwreathed about them. There, 
tress lying upon the cushions, waving her restless hands | by the dying man’s pillow, knelt Arthur Huntly, his 


in the air, and talking deliriouly, but with closed eyes | nephew and heir; he was pale and sorrow-strickea. 





and a deep feverish crimson burning over her thin cheeks. | 
The kind man was terrified by her strange situation, 
and hurrying through the passage again, he entered the 
ante-room where her faithless attendants were sleeping. 


Without giving himself time to upbraid them, he had the } 


suffering Queen carried to her own chamber, where her 
delirium took a quieter form, and she soon fell asleep, 
but from that hour her disease assumed a character 
which baffled the skill of her physician—his medicines 
failed of the ordinary effect, and before daybreak the || 
next morning, it was known to the people of England, 
that their Sovereign was on her death-bed. 

It was true—Mary, the first reigning Queen of Eng- 
land, lay trembling upon the verge of that eternity to 
which she had sent so many human souls. After that 
fatal visit to her husband’s chamber, she was never 
aroused to consciousness, but lay upon her crimson bed |, 
in a profound, and it would seem, painless sleep. Now |) 
and then, some imperfect murmur broke from her lips, || 
and her eyelids were strained as if she would gladly 
have unclosed them. In this state, the good Cardinal | 
Pole, assisted by Friar Joseph, administered the last 
solemn rites of religion, and shortly after she rendered 
up her name to the judgment of after ages, and her soul 
to the Most High God! 

Cardinal Pole departed from the death-bed of his 
Royal mistress, but to seck his own place of eternal rest. 


| looks of kindness. 


| His eyes were full of grief, and he bent them continually 
|| on the mild face which had never turned to his but with 






The same physician who had attended Mary in her 
last moments, was calmly mixing a potion at a table 
| near the bed, and John Copley knelt in a remote corner 
| of the room ; his hands were clasped and his face uplifted 
to heaven in earnest prayer. Large tears rolled slowly 
| down his cheeks and fell with a continued dripping 

the floor, while the fullness of his heart occasionally 
| broke forth in smothered and burning words, which be 
jpaweror in vain to subdue, for the awful presenc 
|of death seemed to reproach even the outbreak oft 
| christian’s prayer. There was a slight bustle in the 
ante-chamber, an attendant came in and softly drawing 
'down the window curtains, stole back through the dia 
light noiselessly and on tiptoe. Then, with a slow, and 
in spite of himself, tremulous step, Father Joseph, 
Queen’s confessor, entered the chamber of death. He 
| drew close to the dying prelate and looked upon his fs 
steadily and with a calm eye. But the footsteps of the 
| great destroyer sounds fearfully when he treads in higt 
places, and as he gazed, the lips of that rigid priest gr 
white with a sense of his awful presence. His pe 
| was not yet relieved from the vestments in which he he 
administered the last sacred rites at the death-bed of s 
| Sovereign, and now he stood ready to perform the 
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iby the bed-drapery, took her hand. Alice Copley lified 


THE PROPHECY AND 


DEATH OF CALANUS. 





solemn duty to another, scarcely less exalted in station, 
and far above her in all that constitutes true greatness. 

Not a sob or a murmur disturbed the solemn stillness 
of that death-chamber, while the last consolations of his 
religion were administered to the dying Cardinal. The 





priest scarcely breathed as he bent his ear to receive 
the whispered confession, and the very life scemed | 
hushed upon the mourner’s lips. How little of human | 
frailty that good man had to confess, the calm light | 
which lay upon his moving lip might bear holy witness. | 


When the ceremonials were over, he seemed inclined to 


Original. 


THE PROPHECY AND DEATH OF CALANUS.* 


| 
| 
| In the vale of Hind, where the Ganges flows, 
Bringing pure white foam from its fountain snows, 
| With the sparkling gem, and golden sand, 

From diamond-caves of a mountain land, 

Did the sage, Calanus, wander on, 

With the wild young chief of Macedon, 

For he loved to trace that fated star, 

In his orbit-march through the clouds of war. 


rest, and Father Joseph glided softly to a window || 


Hl 

where he stood with folded arms and his face bent as if |) 
. . i} 

to conceal the emotion which he could no longer force || 


back to his heart. 


opened his eyes again and motioned feebly with his || 
Father | 
Joseph approached, bent down, and once more the Car- | 


hand that the Confessor should draw near. 


dinal murmured a few words in his ear, but his eyes were || 
turned on his nephew all the time. The priest stepped 
back, and darting a quick glance at the weeping female, 
exclaimed, in a voice that broke harshly upon the silence: || 

“Ts she not a heretic ?”’ 

The dying man lifted his eyes and they were filled || 
with a mild expression of charity. | 

“ These names have little value to me now,” he said 
ina week but unbroken voice ; “I am going where God 
trieth the soul and questioneth not whether it be Catho- 
lic or Protestant, so that it be pure.” 

The Confessor seemed about to expostulate, but with 
the smile that stole over that dying man’s face came 
a grey shadow, that spoke of dissolution. His hand 
moved on the counterpane as if it sought that of his 
nephew, and closing his eyes, he said, very faintly— 

“ Let it be even as I have said, brother.” 

There was something holy in that look, which even 
religious bigotry had no courage to combat. The priest 
bent his head and spoke in a low voice to Arthur Huntly. 
The young man arose, like one in a dream, and moving 
toward the female, who remained almost concealed 


her head and looked earnestly at her lover, as he 
whispered a few agitated words. Her face had been 
flushed with weeping, but it turned suddenly pale, and 
like one bewildered, she suffered herself to be led before 
the priest. The voice of Father Joseph as he uttered 
the marriage service, aroused John Copley from his 
devotions. He arose from his knees and approached 
om just in time to hear his daughter pronounced a 

As the newly married pair sunk on their knees by that 
solemn death-bed, the Cardinal opened his eyes and 
looked upon them, while a sweeter expression of benevo- 
lence stole over his features. The young bridegroom had 
bent his lips to one pale hand and was weeping upon it. 
Those dim eyes dwelt upon him for a moment, while the 
other hand was feebly raised and laid upon the head of 
the young wife. Minute after minute w vy; then 
John Copley reverently lifted that cold hand from where 
“rested among the golden tresses of his child, and laid 
* gently upon the counterpane. 








After a few moments the Cardinal || 


But weak was his step in the Indian dance, 
And his nerveless arm forsook the lance, 

For his eye grew dim, and a prophet-dream, 
Led his way to the shore of the holy stream; 
*Twas a lovely spot, by the river's side, 

Where falling flowers, like light barques, glide, 
And mournful nymphs of the zephyr rove, 
Through the bowers of palm and spicy grove. 


The halberd gleamed by the soldier’s side, 

And the war-horse pranced in his martial pride, 
The battle-song of the Greeks was sung, 

And his shield o’er his breast the warrior hung, 
But unheeded the satrap hurried by, 

’Mid the clarion-shout and the foeman’s ery, 
For a seraph-train from their spheres had come, 
To bear him away to the spirit-home. 


“Go, Philip’s son, where the orient sea, 


’ said he, 


Bounds the pathless flight of men,’ 
“ And plant thy foot on the richest gem 

That Porus wears in his diadem— 

There are visions yon, of a dark eclipse, 

And the signet-stamp that shall press thy lips— 
Thy death-steed waits with a charger’s rein, 
Farewell! I shall meet thee soon again !” 


Fresh fruits were brought to the funeral-pile, 
And the old man gazed with a vacant smile, 
As the reeds of his bamboo couch were spread 
With garlands te pillow his weary head, 

And amid sweet flowers, in the angry fire, 
Unmoved he sank on the fragrant pyre, 

For the legend taught him thus to die, 

For the myrtle bowers of a lovelier sky. 


a” Sal - * 7 


But mark the sleep of the mighty one, 
On his bannered couch at Babylon ! 
Ah! strange, in his dream, seems the pictured group, 
Of his war-worn chiefs and mounted troop, 
Bringing each the gift of a soldier's tear, 
To the flowret-pall of a warrior’s bier! 
’Twas the spell of death—and the Monarch knew, 
That the words of his prophet-sire were true. 

H. W. N. 





* Calanus was a celebrated Indian philosopher, who followed 
Alexander, the Great, in his expedition to India. Being sick, in 
his eighty-third year, he ordered a pile to be raised, upon which 
he mounted, decked with flowers and garlands, to the astonish- 
ment of the King and hisarmy. When the pile was fired, Alex- 
ander asked him whether he had any thing to say. “No,” said 
he, “I shall meet you again, ina very shorttime!"’ Alexander 
died three months after, in Babylon.— re. 
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Original. i leisurely to the after part of the boat, I saw a crowd 


AN OPERATION; | near the ladies’ cabin, and borne in the arms of her 
| father, apparently dead, was the young lady whom I had 

FROM AN UNPUBLISHED WORK, CALLED THE : “ "s 
left and who subsequently became an object of intense 


“ROMANCE OF ANATOMY.” 


BY J. S. JONES. 


interest to many on board. I hesitated in forcing my 
| way to her, supposing that it might be a case of faint. 
| ing, and there were enough to apply the remedies usual 


\ 
} 
| 
| 
} 


“You urge that there is no romance in our profes- | on such occasions. After the lapse of a few minutes, 
sion.” | from the agitated appearance of those who had accom. 

“ To be sure I do; things happen queerly sometimes, | panied the young lady into the cabin, it was evident to 
and we make strange acquaintances in the course of || me that a serious accident had occurred. I entered 
our practice, I admit; but that any thing positively | | the cabin with the captain, and beheld reclining upon 
romantic, as the word is understood, occurs in the || settee, the form of that lovely girl, to all appearance, 
dead, her father and sister bending over her in agony, 


practice of surgery, I deny.” 
Thus discoursed two young gentlemen who wrote | chafing her temples, pressing her white hands, calling 
M. D. at the end of their names. upon her name in vain, their anguish subsiding in floods 
“Charles,” said the elder of the two, “light your || of tears. Messengers had been despatched to the dif- 
segar, and listen. Two years before I received my |, ferent parts of the boat, to ascertain if there was among 


” He opened | the passengers, a surgeon, who could ascertain the 


degree, the events narrated here occurred. 
a portfolio, and commenced reading as follows : ‘During | nature and extent of the injury. No one had yet been 
a period of time occupied by me in a tour through the |, | found. I asked how the accident occurred, and was 
New England States, in the year 183-, I was on board | informed that when the boat stopped, the young lady 
a steamboat, crowded with passengers. The state of | | was leaning over the rail of the promenade deck ; the 
Maine had attractions for me, and to one of its towns I |) passengers anxiously rushing to one side, as the fishing- 
was destined. Among the many groups that were i boat passed, caused the steamer to careen, when the 
enjoying the sight of the sea in their chosen positions on ! poor girl fell to the deck below, striking her head upon 
the steamer’s deck, a few hours after our departure, the |! a corner of the chain-box. A medical gentleman entered 
attention of many observers was attracted more par- } the cabin—a young man entered with him. Upon 
ticularly to a family party of three persons—an elderly H examination, it was found that the skull of the young 
gentleman of intellectual appearance, and tWo young || lady was fractured, and every symptom indicated con- 
ladies, his daughters ;—one an invalid, the other the | | pression of the brain. This intelligence was imparted 
incarnation of health and beauty. The object of their | | to the unhappy parent of the girl, with the candid 
journey—the restoration of the health of the afflicted | || acknowledgment that her situation was one of immi- 
one, by change of scene, and the magic potency, in || ment peril. ‘Can nothing be done to save her?” said 
many cases of the invigorating sea breeze. Having || } the weeping father; the sister had been removed in ™ 
selected a seat near this party, for no motive of listening } almost unconscious state from the cabin, and was in the 
to their discourse; the earnest manner of the elder | | care of some of the ladies. The physician replied thst 
of the ladies prevented any other result, I heard her i | there was but one hope to rest upon—an operation 
father’s repeated cautions, and he earnestly entreated || | and that skilfully and speedily performed. ‘ What 
her to be careful if she remained upon the deck alone. || operation ? said the father, holding her head in bis 
‘There is no danger, father,’ said she. ‘I would} hands, and waiting a reply in breathless anxiety. 
not wish to live, if I am ever to be the slave of fear.’ ||‘ Trepanning,’ quietly responded the physician, and 
For the first time, I had become interested in her | briefly explained his meaning. A silence of some durt- 
character, and a silent prayer went forth from my || tion ensued. 
heart, that her path through life should be guarded | | ‘When this dreadful operation is performed, what 
from any cause for the fear she seemed with all her lj the chance of recovery?’ gasped the father, seizing the 
soul to despise. I left the deck as her father ending a} } physician by the arm. 
fresh caution with, ‘Elen, my dear, I hope no harm | ‘That must depend upon circumstances! “was his 
will come of your want of care '—led the younger sister || reply. 
to the cabin below. | * Save her life. Ellen, my child—my child. 
A short time afterwards, while standing near the | girl, tis an awful thing to think of. If, as you sy," 
place appointed for the engineer, watching the move-' must be done, for Heaven's sake lose no time.’ 
ments of the complicated machine, with powerful pre-|} ‘I have no instruments fit for the purpose. 
cision propelling us against wind and tide, some dozen || would I undertake it if I had. Tt needs a more e*?P* 
miles an hour, on a sudden the engine was stopped in rienced hand than mine. I never even saw it dom 
obedience to the signal bell, and I heard considerable || From the books only I know its nature and manner @ 
bustle on the deck above. A fishing-boat had attempted | | proceeding.’ 
to cross the track of the steamer, and to avoid collision, |; The in remarked that he had a case of inst® 
the abrupt stoppage had been deemed necessary by the | — a the boat; of their purposes be ** 
captain. The fishing-boat passed in safety by, and the | ignorant. The young man who had entered with 
steamer was again under full steam. As I walked physician, had been carefully examining 
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AN OPERATION. 991 









ed the captain to procure the instruments, 
| 


7 the cabin for that purpose. He then addressed | nient, the student removed from the injured spot the 
the physician—‘ Sir, should the trepan be at hand, | golden curls, as he took the scalpel in his hand to make 
would it not be well to attempt the operation? In her | the necessary incision through the integuments. "Twas 
present state, she must die, unless some aid be promptly evident success would attend his efforts. His hand 
civen. 1 will assist you.’ trembled not, his eye quailed not. In a moment a part 

‘Are you a physician ?’ | of the scalp was dissected up—the bone was visible— 

‘No, Lam a student of medicine only. I have seen | the saw about to do its work. Such silence—a frightful 
the trepan twice used with complete success. I am | wound appeared, and though inflicted upon one who 


aware 'tis a dangerous operation, though easily per-|| felt not the edge of the knife, still it called forth a 


formed.’ l terrible feeling of suspense. But a short time had been 
‘I shall not undertake it. 1 could not summon | occupied by the young operator, when, removing a 

, 
resolution. I do not profess surgery.’ | piece of the skull of a circular form, the brain, with its 


‘We are many miles from land, sir. I never per- 1 thousand vessels distended with blood, showed plainly 
formed this or any other operation upon the human | through its covering membrane. Her father had 
body. Relying upon my knowledge of anatomy—the | walked about the cabin, not daring to look in the direc- 
exigency of the case—the favorable position of the | tion in which his child was lying. After various 


wound, I would not shrink in any attempt to save a | attempts to speak, he turned, saw the blood necessarily 
valuable life. Why should you?’ lost, trickling down her livid cheek, and covering, in its 
The captain returned. The case was opened, and | course, the loose locks that had been spared. ‘Is she 


proved, upon examination, to be a large case of am- | alive? do not answer me—-still I must ask—Ellen, 


putating instruments, and, fortunately, the trepan and | Ellen.’ 
its necessary appuratus accompanying them. The Expressions like these escaped from his lips, in tones 
fuher revived from an apparent stupor.e The sight | of heart-sinking despair. No attention was paid to 
of the knives made him shudder. ‘ Well,’ said he, in | him by the operator, who was proceeding to the last 
a whisper, ‘ what is to be done 2 || stages of his task, with as firm a hand and determined 
The young man and the physician were conversing,| heart, as if the instruments were acting upon marble. 
inaudibly together for a moment. ‘No, sir,’ replied | A moment's pause for reflection and consultation, had 
the physician. ‘Nothing in the world would induce || enabled him to decide upon an important point. Apply- 
me to attempt it. Having no confidence in my own || jing a lever to the depressed portion of the skull, it was 
power, you know, sir, it is not likely that I should suc- | with some difficulty raised, and signs of returning con- 
ceed,’ | sciousness were evident. She moved her hands, raised 
‘If you were not on board the boat, under the cir- || them to her head. The eye of the sufferer resumed 
cumstances, and at the request of those interested, I | its natural office, and from her lips came the words of 
would attempt it. Be it understood that you refuse, | transport— Father! I am safe! I’m better!’ The 
and if her father will trust me, I will save her if I can. | transition from apparent death to life, so sudden, was 
Captain, you know me. I can have none but good |like the charms of the magician’s art. Overcome by 
motives,’ || the change, her father sank into a chair, and was not 
The father had listened. The calm and cool manner || disturbed ‘till the proper dressings were applied, and 
ofthe young student weighed much in his favor. After || the operation pronounced complete. The party were 
0 look at his child, who still seemed in the sleep of | soon after landed at the town where I intended spend- 
death, the low, peculiar breathing sound, attendant | ing some days, and with the young surgeon, I assisted 
"pm such cases, being the only sign of life, and sure | in her removal to the carriage. For days he attended 
‘ymptom of the nature of the hurt, he took the young | her constantly, and her complete recovery was tho 
man's hand and said, ‘ Do what you think best. Save | result. Is there not something romantic in this ?” ; 
her if you can; God help you.’ He kissed her, and!| “No, it’s what might be called an interesting case, 
walked away, checking the emotion, and repeating the |! and its equal may be found in any of your published 
Prayer for her safety. 
A request was made for all those whose aid was not'| “ Well, it’s an odd way to be introduced to a wife. 
necessary, to retire frém the cabin, which was, of || You'll allow that, I suppose.” 
“ourse, complied with. The physician, to his credit be || ‘‘ Why, yes, one would hardly suppose that cutting a 
"spoken, remained to assist in an act which he dared || hole in the cranium of a young lady, was the way to 
wot be a principal in. The instruments having been || win her heart.” 
“wefully arranged, and every thing that prudence could || “ It was in this case, at any rate. The fair-haired 
““sgestyattended to, the young lady was placed upon a || lady I introdueed you to yesterday, the wife of my 
‘able to undergo this fearful operation. There was, to | friend , who, you know, is no doctor, was the 
‘er, no dread. She could feel no pain. Sensation, to || heroine of my romance. I had the story from the 
her, was a lost faculty. But the loss of self. ssion || M. D. who was present on the occasion. And her 
. the operator—a lack of knowledge an dgment || father has given him, with her, a fortune. That lock 


lectures by distinguished professors of surgery.” 


; 





m the critical moment, might make of the instrument || of hair you saw braided in the broach you so much 
teed to save a life, a weapon of sure destraction. The jadmired in his bosom, was the one cut from Ellen's 
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| physician secured her head in a position most conve- 
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head, previous to the operation, and which he prizes || 


beyond the jewels that encompass it. Now what say 
you to the romance of our profession?” 

“Say,”’ yawned the junior M. D., “ why, that such | 
things don’t happen every day. 


one of us ?”’ 


“ He is, in all but the name, possessing the qualities | 


necessary to excel in the practice of the healing art, an 
honor to society, delighting to do good, enjoying the | 
felicity of domestic life with a companion won from the | 
grave, by the knowledge of a spler iid science, and the 
courageous exercise of its principles. Is not his reward 
the continuation of a true romance?” 


Boston, 1841. 


Original. 


LOVE’S VISIONS FADE. 


BY J. G. CUMMING. 


Aas! thou’st gane awa’, Mary, 
Thou’st gane awa’ frae me ; 

The rose has left thy mossy cheek, 
The love-light’s left thine e’e. 


Thy hinny mou has ceased to breathe 
Its loved notes in my ear ; 

And all around with silent tongue, 
Proclaims that thou’rt not here. 


Ah! who could tell the joyous hopes 
That swelled my grateful heart, 
When all I loved on earth was mine, 

And mine—no more to part. 


For fancy could not breathe the thought 
That we could severed be; 

That death’s cold finger could allure, 
Thy fairy form from me. 


But ah, alas! Time tells sad tales, 
He Jures us o’er life’s path, 

Strewing wild flowers along our way— 
Flowers that no fragrance hath. 


The blossoms which we cherish now, 
A poisoned chalice bear ; 

The blessings which we value now, 
Ere night bring grief or care. 


My Mary loved, and I, too, loved, 
But ah, these visions fled; 

She, like a snow-wreath, left my gaze; 
Love gave a tear instead. 


So end the dreams of life ; then why 
After its pleasures thirst? 

The brightest flowers the soonest fade, 
The fairest forms die first. 


POOR RELATIONS. 


Why is not your friend | 


——— 





Original. 
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BY EMMA C. EMBURY. 


“Drive to Mrs. Grsthenta. ” said Mrs. Harley, as 
|| she issued from one of the fashionable Broadway stores, 
and entered her splendid carriage. In a few minutes 
the velvet-covered steps were again let down, and she 
i} stood at the door of her friend, with her card-case 
already half opened in her hand, well knowing that it 


would be in requisition, as she had just seen Mrs. 








|| Grantham amid a group of ladies in the crowded prome- 
ijnade. ‘“‘ Wait here ’till I return; I am going to pay 
i ” said she, as the footman threw open the 
| carriage door. With stately step she walked onward 
| until she reached the nearest intersecting street, then 
‘draw ing her veil closely over her face, and quickening 
her pace, she turned the corner, and was lost to the 
| view of her watchful servants. — 

| “T thought =" said ths liveried coachman with a 
“‘where do you think Mrs. Harley has 












another visit,’ 








1 | knowing leer ; 





| gone, Wilson ?” 
“ How should I know ?” was the careless reply. 
“‘ She’s gone to see her old aunt who keeps school in 





| one of these up-town streets.” 


| “Oh, ho! is that the game ? poor relations! Well, 
| Tam glad that she has too much regard for her horses 
‘to let them stand at the door of a beggarly school- 
|| madam.” 
|| Quite unconscious of the remarks of her saucy 
| domestics, who assumed the privilege of conjecturing 
! the truth at most inconvenient seasons, Mrs. Harley 
i} ‘beteee on, and, after several turns and windings, taken 
|to avoid publicity, found the place she sought. Her 
‘loud knock having procured her instant admission, she 


i} 
| 
| 
| 
1] 








i] 
| was ushered into an apartment, which could scarcely 






] | fail to awaken some early associations in the heart of 
| the woman of fashion, for every article of its simple 
| furniture had been familiar to her childhood. The tall 
| thin china jars which adorned the narrow chimneypiect 
| —the still taller silver candlesticks beside them—the 
|| cumbrous mahogany chairs, with the clean but faded 
| chintz covers—the strait-backed sofa—the spider-legged 
} tea-table, all were old friends. Even the worsted 
worked tea-kettle holder, its original colors now bler 
ded in one dusky tint, held its accustomed place on ov 
side of the fire; while a fly-brush of peacock’s feathers 
an exact counterpart of the one whose hundred ey® 
had been the wonder of her childhood, still hung in 
Many a happy hour had Mrs. Harley spent ® 
the very room where she now stood as a stranger, ™ 
‘in spite of herself, her feelings softened as memo 
retraced her by-past life. The entrance of the mistre# 
| of this old-fashioned mansion, only served to revi? 
with still greater vividness her recollections of the pa% 
for in the mild countenance of Mrs. Wilkinson, she 
beheld the same kind expression which had won bet 
childish dilfction. The years that had stolen the blo 
from the cheek of the votary of fashion, and had robes 
her form of its pliant grace, had left scarcely a trace of 
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their progress on the elder lady. Her tall thin figure |; would seem degrading in the eyes of the world. Nay, 


time had only || you have even denied that relationship when questioned 


til] retained its perpendicularity, a | 
upon | on the subject, and I therefore can have no confidence 


deepened the furrows which grief ha 
are | in professions of regard.” 


her brow. Her closely-cut black sil | 
of thin muslin pinned with so much p r || The self-possession of Mrs. Harley quite failed her 
Her brow crim- 


bosom—her high-crowned cap, with its n ped | | as she listened to these bitter truths. 
border, and the smooth braids of silver-sprinkled hair || soned, and she bit her lips as she replied, “ Well, aunt, 


which crossed her high forehead, all were in exact I you have chosen to misunderstand my motives, and 
resemblance to the picture traced upon Mrs. Harley's } reject my good will.” 
memory some twenty years earlier. | No, Caroline, I do not reject your good will, but I 

“T have come to ask you to pass the day with me, || cannot consent to accept your civilities; if I can serve 
aunt,” said Mrs. Harley, assuming her blandest tone in || you in any way, I am ready, but do not come to me 
answer to Mrs. Wilkinson’s polite but cold salutation. You have doubtless visited 
“Your duties, and my constant engagements, prevent |, me on business, this morning; let us therefore discuss 
us from meetirg as often as we ought, but I am deter- I it as strangers, or, at least, mere acquaintances.” 
mined, for the future, to arrange some plan by which | Nothing but Mrs. Harley’s strong desire to acquire 
we can have more of your society.” || some information on a subject which nearly interested 

“Your determination comes too late, madam,” said her, could have induced her to bear her aunt’s severe 
the old lady, while a slight flush crossed her pale } remarks. She, however, repressed the angry feelings 
cheek ; “‘ had my duties and your engagements been which rose within her breast, and with the bland cour- 
the only barriers between us, they might have been | tesy for which she was remarkable, replied, “ It shall 
easily removed. The true obstacles have been some-| be as you wish, madam; I will no longer proffer any 
what more insurmountable, and yet methinks even the claim of kindred, but if it be not contrary to your ideas 
distinction between poverty and riches might have been || of propriety, will you be sv good as to afford me some 
overlooked in favor of your few surviving relatives.” || information respecting the character and temper of a 

“Nay, aunt, you wrong me,” said Mrs. Harley. ‘I || young lady now under your charge? I mean Miss 
am sure [ have never failed in respect towards you.” ! Eveline Morris.” 

“No; you have managed to treat me with total neg-|| Mrs. Wilkinson looked surprized. 
lect, and yet, to be perfectly respectful, if, by any | tinued, “I did intend to include her in the invitation 
chance, we accidentally met. However, I wish not to | which I just had the pleasure of offering to you, and the 
reproach you, Caroline; yor way through life has not || pain of hearing you reject; of course I wish my ques- 
been as my way, und though both of us were nurtured | tions concerning her to be considered in the light of a 
in the same home, we have sought very different roads t confidential communication, and I should be unwilling 
to our journey’s end. When your mother—my only i to have the interest I take in her made public.” 
sister—named you by my name, and gave you into my 1 “Will you oblige me by making known the reasons 


| with hollow professions. 


Mrs. Harley con- 


arms as another claimant upon my affections, I received | 
youas a precious gift from her hands; and when, two | 
years later, she was borne to her early grave, you can 
testify to the manner in which I fulfilled my daties to 
the little orphan. But times have altered; I was then 
Prosperous and happy, the wife of a man eminent in his 
profession, and the mother of a lovely family. I am 
tow a lonely widow, compelled to eke out my dimin- 
ished means of support by keeping school, and I ought 
not be surprized to find friends changed as well as for- 
tune,” 

“My dear madam, can you suppose your altered cir- 
“emstances have had any influence upon my feelings ?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Harley, in well-dissembled surprize. 
ted Ido not speak from vague supposition only, Caro- | 
line; I know what I say. When my daughter and | 
myself undertook the charge of a private boarding- | 
school, you gradually dropped all intimacy with us, for 
you had grown rich, as we had declined in fortunes, and 
= began to feel that the presence of ‘ poor relations ’ 
might be rather inconvenient. When your daughter 
left the nursery, she was transferred to one of those | 
Pests of modern society, a fashionable boarding-school, | 
‘so much on account of my antiquated method of | 
imparting rea] knowledge, instead of superficial accom- 





for such inquiry?” asked Mrs. Wilkinson. 

“ Why, to tell you the truth, it is on my daughter's 
account that I feel interested in the child. Major 
Morris visits us very frequently, and I think is strongly 
disposed to admire my beautiful Mary.” 

“ Major Morris ?”’ exclaimed Mrs. Wilkinson; “ par- 
don my surprize, Caroline, but if J retain my recollee- 
tion of the very lovely little girl whom I once saw with 
you, she can scarcely be more than eighteen years of 
age, while the major is certainly past forty.” 

“ You are quite right, aunt,”’ replied Mrs. Harley, in 
her most dulcet tones. ‘‘ Mary is just eighteen, but 
the major is a very young-looking man, and possesses 
many advantages.” 

“ He is rich and fashionable, you mean, Caroline.” 

“Tt would certainly be a brilliant match for Mary; 
he is very distinguished in society.” 

“ He is more than that, or I am much mistaken in 
him,” said Mrs. Wilkinson, warmly. “He is a man 
of high-toned feelings, of elevated character, and of fine 
talents. I am not surprized that he should seek a 
second marriage, for I doubt whether his first was a 
very happy one, but it is strange he should choose so 
young a wife.” 

“ Mary is very beautiful, aunt, and I have taken great 





ts, as because the ‘relationship between us | pains to destroy in her mind those youthful illusions 
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which so often interfere with the prudent calculations |} ‘Is Miss Eveline accustomed to the exercise of her 
of parents.” || own will 2” 
wills to do right, and when she js 


monstrance is sufficient to subdue 








“What do you mean by youthful illusions ?” | “ Yes, 

“Oh, those romantic ideas of love in a cottage, and | | wron 
disinterested affection, which generally fill a girl’s head | her! 
when she first enters society, and often induce her to! gent of the affections, for although to kind. 
throw herself away upon some penniless fellow with | ness she is as docile as a lamb, she would be utterly 
black whiskers and a sentimental smile. Mary, though | untameable by harsh and severe treatment. But are 
so young, hus as much discretion as if she was thirty. | you sure Major Morris is in love with your daughter?” 
She never reads novels, and her knowledge of the world || “‘ 1 wish I was certain of that fact, my dear madam; 
is derived entirely from my experience. It has been), but I do not despair of seeing him so; he admires the 
my object to make her understand society as it actually || fresh and youthful beauty for which che is remarkable, 
exists. My own preconceived fancies of worldly happi-| he is charmed with the simplicity of manners which | 
ness have given me some bitter hours, and I wished to | have taken such pains to teach her, and I think, with 
save her from the pain which we all suffer, when our i proper discretion on our parts, he may be led on to form 
early dreams fade into reality.” || @ serious attachment. Excuse me for trespassing s 


There was a touch of feeling in Mrs. Harley’s manner | long upon your valuable time,” continued Mrs. Harley, 
which softened the stern old lady. “‘ Take care, Caro- | | looking at her watch. “So you will not be persuaded 


; wee: " 
line,”’ said she, “ lest in destroying the romance which } to bring your young pupil to dine with me to-morrow! 
The old lady coldly answered in the negative. “ Well, 


grows up in the heart of every woman, you do not root |, 
up the generous impulses which are ever entwined with good morning! the next time I call, I will bring Mary 


it. She who enters upon life endowed with warm and 


Orris must be governed only by the 


| with me, to make the acquaintance of Miss Morris.” 
enthusiastic feelings, must necessarily encounter many Mrs. Harley hurried away, and as she regained her 
sorrows, but that very discipline of grief renders her | carriage, she threw herself back upon the silken cushions 


more capable of bearing her burden meekly ; of sympa-| with a feeling of discomfort such as she did not often 
d||experience. “Thank Heaven,” thought she, “ that 


thizing with the afflicted, of practising the disintereste 
long lecture is at an end; the old lady has passed away 


kindness which is a peculiar privilege, and, in a word, || 
of performing those feminine duties which are designed | ®" hour, and yet contrived to give me no actual informs: 
I do not admire a/| tion about this Eveline Morris; I dare say Mary will 
calculating spirit in youth. It is so unnatural, so), have trouble enough with her, unless her father can be 
unsuited to the unsuspecting innocence which ought | || persuaded to keep her at school.” 

Perhaps the manceuvreing mamma would have felt 
| less sanguine in her schemes if she could have takens 
peep into a certain back parlor, where sat the hand- 
some and stately Major Morris, holding the hand of 4 
| delicate and graceful woman, in whose intellecturil 

é. . ’ , > ‘ had 

“ Well, aunt, for my part, I think those happiest who | countenance the ‘freshness of = —— He 

. . . “eC s 
allow their affections to run in the freeest channels.” || long since given place to more lasting charm 
admired the beautiful Mary Harley, as he would have 

_done a fine picture, but if he thought of her at all, 

was only as a child, in comparison with himself. He 
; ' ’ . || was the friend of ber father, without having the slightest 
others; she may have more sorrows, more calls upon | i404 of bec oming the lover of the deughter, for his good 
her sympathy, but she has also more sources of enjoy- | his 

. “* || sense taught him, that in making a second choice, 


ment ; for she thus exerciees all her faculties—all her | age, and the future welfare of his child should be takes 
affections—and in this exercise consists the secret of | 


to make her a help, meet for man. 


always to characterize that bright season of life, that, | 
schoolmistress as I am, I would rather see the errors | 
of a generous mind, than the undeviating propriety of | 
a perfectly selfish om, which is always correct from | 





motives of interest.” 


“ Those are happiest who, having the greatest num- 
ber of duties to do, perform them best. A woman is | 


blest in proportion as she ministers to the happiness of 


3 ; s into consideration. This he had done ; and even whilt 
women's happiness. Mrs. Harley was condescending to visit her poor rele 
“I dare say you are right, madam,” said Mrs. tions, in order to further her plans with regard to the 
Harley, politely, suppressing a yawn, “ but now let us|! rich widower, he had taken the liberty of calling up™ 
talk of Eveline Morris. If Mary is to be her step-|/ 4.4 of those humble relatives, with ‘the offer of bis 
mother, as | hope she is, I should like to know how the || ,.4:+ and hand. In less than three months after 
young lady may be best managed.” the double interview, the fashionable world were #! 
= Managed ! how I detest the word,” exclaimed surprized by the announcement of the major’s marriage 
Mrs. Wilkinson, warmly; a child should never be || He had learned to estimate the true character of wome 
managed. Management implies finesse, and trickery, || and despising the allurements of fashion, he had chose 
and concealment, neither of which are necessary in the || the modest, unpretending daughter of Mrs. Wilkinse* 
guidance of children. I have taught school for twenty || —the poor relation of the aspiring Mrs. Harley. The 
years, and have never found one who could not compre- || close of the memorable year of —36, the year of 
hend and appreciate plain, honest dealing. Teach || dies, as it may emphatically be. called, found the maj 
young persons with candor, kindness and resolution, || and- his pleasant family circle enjoying the 
and you will never study the art of management.” pleasures of Parisian life, while it left Mrs. 
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POOR RELATIONS. 


planning new schemes for the advancement of her }} 
daughter, and vainly regretting her neglect of her ‘ poor || 
relations.’ 

an } 
It was in the spring of 1840 when Major Morris || 
i 
1] 


returned to his native land. His daughter had grown 
up into an elegant and graceful girl, his wife had | 
realized all his anticipations of domestic happiness, || 
and he had learned to love old Mrs. Wilkinson with | 
They formed a united and affec- | 


almost filial affection. 


f ; Ht 
tionate family, studying the comfort of each other, and || 
' 


thus contributing most effectually to their own. They |} 
returned to take up their residence in the city of their | 
birth, and the major’s first care was to select such a i 
dwelling as might become his permanent place of | 
abode. He found no difficulty in procuring such. | 
Many a splendid mansion, which, at his departure, was | 
filled with aspiring and wealthy families, now stood | 
The | 


spirit of speculation had proved itself but a juggling || 


untenanted and lonely in their magnificence. 


, fiend—the gold which men had fancied within their || 


grasp, like fairy treasure, had returned to its origi-| 
nal worthlessness, and the millionaire of —’36, was the i 
bankrupt of —’40. I} 

Among others who had put in the sickle at harvest- || 
time, and reaped only tares, was Mr. Harley. Tempted /| 
by the opportunity of making a fortune in a night, he || 
forgot that things of such gourdlike growth may wither ! 
even as quickly. Neglecting the business which was 
gradually heaping up wealth within his coffers, he | 
threw himself into the midst of stock and land specula- | 
tions, entering heart and hand into all the gambling || 
schemes of the wildest projectors. We smile at the | 
credulity of those who, in the olden time, ruined them- | 
selves, and beggared their children, by their insane | 
quest of the philosopher's stone ; but will not posterity | 


regard with the same contemptuous pity the mad and || 


headlong career which the men of our own time have ! 
followed, in their pursuit of wealth ? 


with avarice as with a pestilence—the strong and the | 


We were smitten |! 


weak—the wise and the ignorant—the virtuous and the || 
depraved—all feil victims to the plague, and many an | 
untimely grave—many a broken heart, which ‘ brokenly 
lives on,’ remains to attest the fearful ravages of the 
disease, 

Mr. Harley had risked all, and lost. From a con-| 
dition of affluence and splendor, he was cast headlong | 
into beggary. Every thing was gone—his money—his i 
credit—even his character, as a man of honor, was Jost, 
in his vain attempt to sustain himself, and in the very | 
crisis of his misfortunes, he was found lying dead on | 


| lodged in the upper part of her house. 


| the ladies who gave her work. 


|| on being allowed to visit the nameless lady. 


| her way by stealth to the abode of poverty. 
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sense of past wrongs had long since been forgotten in 
sympathy for their misfortunes, in vain lamented her 
ignorance of their condition. 

Some months had passed away, when Mrs. Wilkin- 
son, having occasion to employ a sempstress, received 
information from a person who kept a sort of haber- 
dashery store, that she could not perform a greater act 
of charity, than by giving her work to a lady who 
Upon further 


|inquiry, Mrs. Wilkinson ascertained that the person 


whom she was required to employ, lived alone, in great 
seclusion, and that her name was never mentioned to 
“ The work is left with 
me, ma’am,” said the woman,” and I am responsible 
for it; but the lady does not want to be known; I 
believe she was once very rich, and she is afraid some 


” 


| of her acquaintances will remember her.” 


“Has she a daughter?” inquired Mrs. Wilkinson. 

“‘She has, ma’am, but the unnatural creature has 
left her mother, and gone off with a young Frenchman, 
who took a fancy to her pretty face.” 

“* Was she very handsome.” 

“Yes, ma’am, but she was no better than a beautiful 
wax figure—she did not seem to care for any body, and 
all she did was io dress herself in all the little finery 
she could get, and sit by the window to attract the 
attention of the gentlemen. Her mother was almost 
killed by her desertion, but it did not destroy the poor 
lady’s pride; I believe she has gone without a dinner 
many a time, because she was too proud to let any one 
know her poverty.” 

Mrs. Wilkinson’s interest was excited, and she insisted 
In spite of 
the remonstrances of the kind-hearted shop-keeper, she 


| made her way up the narrow stairs, and in the misera- 
| ble apartment, found, as she had expected, her bereaved 
and impoverished niece. 


Mrs. Morris did not insult her unhappy cousin by 


|| calling to see her in her carriage, nor yet did she make 


A comfor- 


| table home, a competent provision for her comfort were 
| provided, and then Mrs. Wilkinson conducted her 
| daughter to the presence of her relative, whose claims 
_ to kindred were not now disavowed. 


Doubtless, of all 


| the parties, Mrs. Harley felt, with the most acuteness, 
|, the difference between poor relations in '36 and *40. 


ABUSE OF POWER. 


Waerever men have been intrusted with an unlimi- 


the floor of his counting-room. He had died in a fit of | ted power, they have never failed to abuse it; pride, 


} 


“poplexy, produced by intense mental distress, but the } which increases in proportion to the homage it receives, 
good natured world, of course, suggested that an event | ignorance and sensuality give them the idea that they 
*° judiciously timed, could scarcely be a natural one, | are a superior order of beings, and fill them with absurd 


tnd thus the cloud of suspicion rested even upon the | notions of their high dignity and importance. 


What- 


fave of the unhappy bankrupt. Major Morris sought |, ever may be the civil or military talents of the first 


W 


nO trace of their course after the final sale of all 





in vain to discover the retreat of the bereaved family. || monarchs, their descendants have ceased to be either 
hether from pride, or some accidental cause, they had | wise or brave, as soon as their subjects were sufficiently 
bended to the yoke, and accustomed to admit the claim, 


their furniture and effects, and Mrs. Wilkinson, whose | without insisting upon the condition.— Thomas Day. 
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Original. || many were chastised by the superior despotism of the 

SKELETON ESSAYS; one! At another period, when they were better pre. 

_ pared for the advent of a higher truth, and a more lovely 

OR, LACONICS ON LITERATURE, LAW, MORALS, ETC. | civilization, he vouchsafed them Christ! I suspect that 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘GUY RIVERS,’ ‘THE YEMasseE,’ ‘kinsman,’ | Cornelius Sylla knew, much better than the historians, 
ETC., ETC. | what sort of laws suited the Roman people in the tur. 





| lent days of the Marian faction. In those days, Tarquin 
Government Tinkers.—The world is full of Govern-| would be a more suitable ruler than Numa Pompilius, 
ment makers, as if the making of governments were a | Such a man as Caius Marius would have been spanned 
less difficult matter, requiring less genius and thought, || 
than the invention of machinery. Philosophers—so 


called—in their closets; and politicians along the high- 


| from the Comitia in the primitive times of the Republic 
—when the public virtues were yet in the full vigor of 
: ; 2 |, their youth, and the popular mind had not been corrup- 
Fee Se SeENTY. conapatings San 398, Seve 18 NO | ted by the introduction of foreign luxuries and the 
succese—no stability! But here lies the grand ie “ capricious despotism of standing armies. Yet, Marius 
difficulty. The statesman who expects stability in his ||, 4 Gila, monsete of creslty thoagh they were, tal 
forms of government, while the people themselves are | respectively, dole bandietal pee, Tyranny, in fact 


i vancing to new conquests i inc orals, and , , . _ 
daily advancing to new conquests in mind, morals, wherever it successfully establishes itself, is the neces 


machinery, might as well be an antediluvian. He sary growth of a rank moral condition of the people; 
certainly is no statesman for his day. Hence the absur- | 
dity, which we daily witness, of self-complacent poli- 


ticians, who are continually insisting upon their superior 


and, even where it does not establish itself, but merely 
starts up at periods to provoke uproar and to be cut 


|| down without struggle, it is yet beneficently provided, 
pretensions to govern the present, because of their || 445 it may keep the people constantly watchful of thei 
superior familiarity with the past, The true governor || sues and constantly solicitous in their protection. 


for the present is one who has gone beyond it in its || The rank weeds that poison the fields of the farmer 
° ° . » | 
own tendencies. The essential properties of a govern- | 


having no obvious uses, may be, in like manner, put 
ment are those which accord with the habits, the neces- 


i || there, in order that he may be compelled to industry, 
sities and the conditions of the people—which refer not } 


| and kept from flagging over his daily tasks. The cases 
to the stock from which they sprung, nor to the labors | I! are strict moral] parallels, and of most valuable counsel. 


which they have already achieved; but to those, of | The histories of nations present us with the same corres 


which, under the stimulating presence of their peculiar | ponding truths ; and we must conclude, therefore, among 


genius, they are stiilcapable of achieving. It is because || jsher things, that we make our own tyrannies—we are, 





of the stationary character of their governments that | substantially, our own tyrants. 


nations decline and finally perish. It is a law of nature * Fhes ave we slaves and ville. “Thes we mohe 


that we should retrograde the moment we cease to go | zee Tyrant who o'ercomes us. He is but 

, é ; | he creature of our want—growing at need— 
forward. We should always beware of that fatal delu- The scourge that whips us for decaying virtue, 
sion which makes us fancy we are perfect. There is no| And chastens to reform us!” 


progress, no improvement after that! There is, or || It wll be difficult to find, in the history of any nation, 
should be, a daily revolution going on in all humen | where the people are moved by the virtues of thrift and 
affairs, or the wheels of a nation become choked, and ! industry, the case of a successful tyranny, even for the 
the body-politic stagnates; at the same time, caution } briefest period. If this be the fact, what follows from 
must be taken that, in avoiding one, we do not fall into |) it? Many things, indeed, each valuable in its place 
the other extreme. There is such a thing as firing one’s || know—but one thing in particular—which is—that the 
vehicle by the too rapid motion of its wheels, | overthrow of the individual tyrant, does, by no means, 
- imply the overthrow of the tyranny. There is a succe® 

Popular Institutions.—The laws and institutions of || sion, as regular as it is certain, so long as the people 

a people, while they contemplate the probable destinies | themselves remain the same. The tyrant is but the 
of that people, and the performances of which they are | 
capable, must, at the same time, suit and address them- |) 


| representative form of the tyranny—an embodyment t 
the eye of that rank despotism which was foul and 
selves to their existing condition. No government can | | festering i in each man’s heart. Until that be purged 0¥t, 
be durable, the people of which are not prosperous! the tyranny runs on and must prevail. We have a grest 
We hold this to be inevitable. It does not absolutely deal of the patriotism of Brutus in the murder of Cesar! 
need, in order that this result should be reached, that) Yet, of what avail to Roman freedom was that death 
the government, per se, should be in any respect defec- | blow which Brutus struck in the Capital ?—a death-blow 
tive. It may be, in all respects, a very perfect and) not to the oppression but to its simple and natural agent: 
symmetrical machine. Its grand defect lies in its want || The answer to this question is a wholesome commentary: 
of fitness. It is enough that it does not suit the people. |It is furnished by the long and ghastly line of th 
A benevolent government may be a curse, while a | Cwsars—none half so noble as the original whom they 
tyranny in turn may be a blessing. These terms are had slain—which followed, with the certainty of up 

simply conditional. In a certain condition of the He- | flying sparks—an armed and bloody host, more ® 

brews, God gave them rulers who scourged their vices || than that which gloomed and glared upon the seared 
The sins of || eye-balls of Macbeth! That very blow of Brutus helped 





by the exercise of others more atrocious. 
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to perpetuate the tyranny. The work had to be done i what studious industry he dissipates them. Itis, indeed, 
by meaner workmen—mere butchers—bad men—stocks || a subject of boast with him, that he does so—as expen- 


and stones, but they had a will and passions of their own | 
which kept them busy. The death of Julius Cesar | 


facilitated the progress of tyranny—at least, deprived it || 


of all its grace and nobleness, and, still more decidedly, 
of its humanities ! 

Money, and the Working-Man.—The working-man is 
the only substantial citizen. The nation is strong in pro- 
portion to the number of its working-men. Every institu- 
tion which tends to diminish the amount of positive per- 
formance in a nation—which goes to lessen the grand 
result of human labor—is an evil institution! 


and divert, from their legitimate tasks, the minds and ] 
energies of a population which it thence renders super- | 
fuous. There is in our country a very prevalent distaste | 
for labor. We loathe and despise the severer tasks of || 
that industry which removes mountains and fills the i 
desert with fruits and blossoms. Our people prefer to } 
be lawyers, doctors, divines, and tradesmen; and hence | 
the enormous disproportion between the number that we || 
have, and the number that we require, of those agents | 
of the producer, who contribute nothing to the national 

If the 


drones are allowed to remain, even if they do not pro- 


stock. Society is very much like a bee-hive. 

pagate, the hive will very quickly become empty. Per- | 
haps, the most fearful sign to the patriot in our times, is | 
the singular dependance which we exhibit upon foreign || 
labor. There is a morbid vanity at work among us, | 
which seems indeed, to be the only thing that does work ! 
to its utmost—which makes us revolt at those necessary | 
tasks of the fields and highways, without duly grappling 
with which, society must continue to lose, day by day, 
more and more, of its wholesome characteristics. 


subject of complaint is a want of industry. 


‘0 our industry; but not enough in proportion to our | 
profigacy and vain pretence! Perhaps, it is owing to | 
our having so much money, or so much that had the look | 
of money, and was believed to be money, that we are | 
how suffering and complaining. Money is one of the | 
mest dangerous of all social possessions! There are || 
very few people who know properly how to make use of | 


j . | 
it. Most persons not accustomed to its use, become || 


gamblers with it; and the Americans, being a new and | 


consequently a poor people, were, of all others, least | 
Prepared to use it judiciously. In many respects the |) 
Spaniards were the richest people in the world. They || 
‘re now among the most degraded. The one condition || 
‘ame from the other. By the discovery and conquest of | 
South America, they had suddenly come into possession 
ofa power, gigantic almost beyond all others, which they 
knew not how to manage. Take the youthful heir of an 
ui miser—one, whom the sordid stinginess of the sire 
*s, while he lived, kept in the most contracted limits 








“ which he has only dreamed before; and mark with 


i] 


|| an object of admiration to all by-standers. 


|excesses are periodically epidemic. 


Such are, || 


| than it is. 


sive living, in our days, has become a subject of boast 
with us. “ May be I did’nt kum it while it lasted !”’ was 
the chuckling reply of a profligate, born to fortune, when 
one of his friends condoled with him upon its loss. This 


_ miserable creature fancied, while he spoke, that he was 


A people 


|may become profligate, even as an individual, for 


The 
people have been profligate even in this fashion. 


American 
For 


| the last ten years we have presented the spectacle of an 


entire nation, ‘‘kumming it,’”’ in like manner with the 
silly heir, and with like consequences. It is something, 
however, which encourages us hopefully for the future, 
that our “ kumming”’ is no longer a subject, with us, of 
We shall cease to “kum it,” 
I suspect, for some ten years to come—but the periodi- 


cal return of the epidemic is tolerably certain, unless we 


congratulatory chuckle. 


learn to respect money less and labor more. Meanwhile, 
We 
shall have prate enough against speculation, until the 


our moralists will be eloquent from the house-tops. 


rabid fit comes on; and then, “hey, presto, for the 
world in a string again!’ Seriously, our levity of 
character is a great evil in our moral constitution. It 
cannot be otherwise, until labor becomes more a native 
We must shut up our shops—=six in every 
seven at least—the seventh is adequate to all the traffic 
necessary—and go back to the deserted fields, and make 
our own potatoes and learn to dig them for ourselves. 
How many geod farmers have the last ten years con- 
verted into bankrupt tradesmen and bad men! 


Moral Courage.—All virtue, to have any real value, 
must be coupled with a certain degree of courage. We 


| must be bold and resolute, to do what we think neces- 
In |) 
our day, the ery is—‘ want of money.” The proper || 
We have ! 


money enough in proportion to our need, in proportion I 
| 


sary to be done. Nay, more—we must be bold enough 
to admit that we are only what we are! This calls for 
no small share of moral courage. Very few men, in 
modern times, possess it. There are very few honest 
enough to udmit that they cannot afford to do whatever 
may be done by their neighbors. How seldom do we 
hear one confess his inabilty to buy this or indulge in 
that :uxury. This miserable cowardice, the sole pro- 
geny of vanity, runs through the whole circle of society. 
The miserable trinkets which decorate our persons; the 
riotous and lavish modes of living; the constant changes 
of dress and furniture; the costliness of the materials 
used for both; these, with a thousand other heads of 
expenditure, are almost universal sins! The conceited 
husband operates upon ‘change, and fancies that he is 
about to become the recipient of untold floods of treasure, 
simply because he has nodded his heud, or raised his 
finger at the happy moments! The poor moral butterfly, 
his wife, assumes that the flood is already pouring in 
upon her; the son immediately rates himself as the heir 
of a millionaire ; the daughter is proverbial as the favorite 
of another; and what shall set a limit to the money- 
follies, and world-fullies, and sorial-follies, of all these 
parties? Nothing but the blight—as certain as frost at 


the usual seuson—which nips the root of all these pre- 
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cocious mushrooms, and consigns them to a bankruptcy 
which brings with it no shame, and to a poverty which 
finds them without any preparation. The whole life of 
such people is a lie—and must continue a hopeless lie, 
until they can recover sufficient moral courage to act out | 
the truth and to appear the truth only. But all these | 
evils, the very evils of vanity, arise from exaggerations | 
of trade; the illusions of which, like those of oriental | 
fable, beguile and bewilder, until all the standards of 


comparison, are utterly lost; and the poor dreamer, like || strengths! He showed himself able to govern and wp 


some painted vessel, with flags flying, and all sails 


spread, rushes on, unconscious, careering, proud, head- | his people could no longer be enslaved. And so, with 


long into the dismal maélstrom, which is a real vortex to 


| 
| 
be found in every human sea. |) who were to guide, and govern, and lead ns out 0 





Moral Standards.—While we shall not insist upon | from their own scattered population, intellects which 
perfectibility, we are yet satisfied that it is always best } could contend with those of the oppressor—even » 


to consider the human heart as capable of the highest 
policy; as sufficiently comprehensive in its design, and | 


sufficiently strong in its original energies, to become, | | should be—of those stern, brave, fearless old souls—ow 


after a season, all that which the good wish it may 
become. Human nature not unfrequently suffers from 


. . , , i 
the low, and too little friendly estimate which we place | 


upon it. Its powers are more frequently underrated 


than overrated; and, which is worse, the course of edu- \tide came on, and we stood, doubtful of our course 


cation obtaining in general, is calculated rather to keep | 


the mind what it has been hitherto, than what, with the || bitter waters of our Marah! Times for trying souk 
daily increasing means of improvement, furnished by its || indeed; but better phrase were, “ souls for trying times 
own untiring exertions, it might readily and with | —for all times—for, does it matter that those times ar 


moderate diligence, become. The ages should build | 
one above another, as we walk above the heads of our 
fathers, until, progress upon progress being considered, 
without seeking to appear impious, we rise with lifted | 
foreheads above the vallies, and become in the sight 
thereof, as Gods! | 


| 


Times and Souls.—Our customary phrase, speaking | 


of the Revolution, describes it as ‘the time that tried || 
men’s souls.”” Perhaps we should better describe it as | 


the time when souls were to be tried—when there were | 
souls—souls of might, and stern purpose, and unbending | 

courage. All times are calculated to try men’s souls. | 
Life, itself, is a sort of moral revolution; full of tran- 

sitions, strifes, exactions, trials; and we only remark | 

periods in history by the presence of such superior souls | 
as give character to events, and make the trials of times || | 
subservient to the moral purposes of man. If we look | 
at the history of the United States, its moral rather than 
its political history, we shall see that the souls which | 
were tried by the American Revolution were the ! 
unwonted growth of successive centuries. Such souls 
do not spring up, annually, into existence, under those 
regularly recurring laws upon which we build in the | 
production of ordinary crops. They are the representa- | 
tives of all that the human mind has been realizing, in | 
the struggles and toils of long periods before, periods in || 

which, from the general stagnation of moral purpose, | 
there would seem to have been no souls atall. They 
seem to be the aggregation of the social strength, the 
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nothing, and produce nothing, until brought together, for 





sight and performance, in the person of some one strong. 
souled individual. It was not until four hundred Vears 
had elapsed of Egyptian bondage, of brick-making wit 
out straw, that the wondrous great soul, which, in human 









language, we call Moses, came to the rescue of the 



























































Hebrews. He was the genius of the nation. He ca). 
lected into himself its scattered truths. He digested jy: 
feeble, striving, powerless, and hitherto ineffectiy k 
gt 
| lead them forth, and from the moment of that discovery ne 
tr 
our Revolutionary souls—our prophets—the men-gods Tl 
I 
_ || bondage. The moment that the colonists could produce iti 
anc 
sol 
| Moses contended with the Egyptian priesthood—fron and 
_ that moment they were free! Proud are we—proud w Th 
the 
| Moses’, our Aaron’s, our Joshua’s, sons of Nun; ay, ani ever 
our Miriam’s too—high-brow’d, dark-eyed Prophetesses one 
who could sing for us songs of triumph, which were als cour 
songs of encouragement and progress—when our ever the « 
bette 
Even burdened with our new freedom—drinking of the of th 
wait: 
the 1 
make 
past—that the men themselves, the prophets, are ded the o 
and gone? The souls are still with us, they can ment. 
| pass, we could not loose them if we would! Wet ty be 
have our times of trial. God sends us souls again; sou make; 
‘that will meet the trial, and overcome it, in stern, long The o 
conflict! The conflict, itself, shall be a seasoning ir other 
|| souls ; in which men-children suck milk of might, a with } 
grow at length, after repeated seasonings, to be sous him fr 
like those that have vanquished the enemy before. Its least, | 
a miserable spectacle that we sometimes still see, of 8 man— 
| weak, vast nation, feeble, faint, striving—crying aloud busy in 
because of famine in the wilderness; having no soul 19 nay, th 
guide, no soul to bring them out from bondage, to sho" Hi Whatey 
‘them the land of promise, to coerce them to the pe He is 4} 
formances by which alone it can be won! Such wet be one , 
and are, the great nations of this our western contin® 
—as we call them, the aboriginal nations! They liv Judic 
| and perished, and never had a soul! What a dread‘s Mistake 
i destiny! And Africa, with her thousand scatter gin o 
nations—will her soul ever arise for her? will shee quite as 
| see the truth, and feel the truth, and work out the sense of 
by the only process—work, work, work! Itisa solem: sured eb 
inquiry, but we have one like it that more immediatt! history a 
| concerns ourselves. Even now, America is crying @ forms the 
for succor from some strong, appointed soul, who Homer ; 
come to her rescue. America, north and south, thou B® *ere yor 
in different perhaps, both need the succor of some »* they grey 
sary prophet. It is the season of false prophets it tO Fevance, 
countries, False prophets are numerous enoug? "HB éater og 
' these times, who promise all things and perform nothin BBE te earth. 
There is little hope from the toils of such souls # the middi 


social intellect, the wisdom and the resolution, which, 
scattered in small particles throughout a nation, are 


‘Saint Anna’s, the Bustamenti’s, the Guerrero’s, 
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Houston’s and the Davy Crockett’s—and when we ask || mistaken for a cause. 


The judicial combat was, in 
for the Washington’s, the Franklin’s, the Henry’s, the || fact, suggested by the duel; and nothing, indeed, was 
Madison’s, the Rutledge’s—methinks, there is a vast, || more natural, than the adoption of this mode of deci- 
deep blush of crimson over the whole face of our strug- | ding a bewildering doubt, where no evidence but that 
sling country. Times, indeed, that need souls! Let i of the parties could be procured, and at a period when 
our prayer be, to Heaven, that souls may come in time! | physical valor was the first of social virtues. A man 


— || wronged, or professing to be wronged, naturally enough 

Patriotism.—There are in the world, at least, two } referred to his right of fight, as well to prove his truth, 
kinds of patriotism, and though they occupy the anta- | as to assert his sense of injustice. What more natural, 
gonist extremes of morals, it is very hard for the ordi- i then, than that public opinion, and the existing authori- 
nary man to distinguish between them. The one is i ties, should refer to this mode of arriving at the truth, 
true and genuine; the other, false and counterfeit. H where none obviously better was presented. Besides, 
The one may be seen; the other is always to be heard. || however brutal, however erroneous, it proved the large 
The one carries his public love in his heart, and shows } religious faith of a people—this mode of arbitration; 
it in his actions; the other carries his upon his tongue, and “God defend the right,” was at once the cry of the 
and discovers it in his speech. The one is something || heralds, and the conviction of the nation. Shakspeare 
solid, and works without ceusing; the other is delicate | illustrates this conviction, in the language of King 


and shadowy, and is always too busy to do any thing. | Henry VI., at the close of the scene where the 'pren- 


The one is crabbed, perhaps, and usually unpromising; || tice kills his master, whom he has accused of high 
the other is the sweetest spoken person, and promises || treason:— 

every thing. The one thinks; the other speaks. The |, King Henry. 

one has no family but his country; the other has no|| =~ Go, take hence that traitor from our sight; 


‘ : js ; 7 ons For, by his death, we do perceive his guilt ; 
country but his family. The one sits late in council ; || And God, in justice, hath revealed tose 
the other gets late to council. 


The truth and innocence of this poor fellow, 


The one asks, in what || -, 
eee ee Which ke had thought to have murdered wrongfully, etc.” 


better way to appropriate the public money for the good | 
of the public; the other, for his own good. The one ! The ’prentice, himself, does not seem to have had that 
waits for the necessity to spend it; the other looks for I confidence in the result, which, had his faith been that 
the necessity, and, failing to find, makes it. The one || of the nation, he must have had. He was, as the 
makes the government, in order to make the people; } reader will remember, monstrous apprehensive of the 


the other unmakes the people, in making the govern- 
ment. The one contents him, though the public treasu- 
ty be empty, if the people feel no want; the other 
makes the people poor, that he may fill the treasury. 
The one leaves the public service a beggar ;—when the 
other retires, which is never in a hurry, he still carries 
with him as much of its goods and chattels as will save 
him from any such humiliating imputation. Last, not 
least, the former, though a patriot, is always a private 
mat—an individual—still private, even when most 
busy in public affairs ;—the latter, though no patriot— 
tay, the foe to all patriots, has yet no private existence 
whatever. He is a public man, only—never a citizen! 
tle is the representative of the people—how should he 
oe one of them ? 


issue. ‘Oh, Lord, bless me, I pray, God! for I am 


” 


It is a reasonable 
inference, en passant, that the theatre, in Shakspeare’s 


never able to deal with my master. 


days, was much better attended by the 'prentices than 
their masters, else the combat might have been other- 
But, 
Even as a judicial combat, duelling had its 
Mark Anthony 


challenged Octavius to single combat, in order to deter- 


wise decided—let Heaven decide it, as it would. 
to return. 
birth long before the middle ages. 


mine the right to the empire; aud what was the due} 
between David and Goliath, but a question of strength 
between the respective deities of Israel and Philistia. 
The practice—to descend to its very roots—may be 
found in every school-ground or college campus, 
where a question of veracity, resting simply on the 


assertion of the tongues of the parties themselves, is 





Judicial Combat—Popular Faith.—It is a great 
mistake, though a very common one, to ascribe the 
‘gin of duelling to the middle ages. The practice is | 
quite as old as the passions of man—belongs to his | 
fense of injustice, and will always follow the unmea- 
sured ebullitions of his anger. We find it in scripture | 
history at the earliest periods. It is the very soul, and 
forms the substantial interest in one half the books of 
lomer; was practiced among the Romans, when they 
Were yet young as a people; was not discontinued when 
they grew older; and was employed for the redress of | 
fevances—whether effectual or otherwise—and in 
freater or less degree, among all the known nations of 
“eearth. Dueling, by those who ascribe its origin to 
te middle ages, is evidently confounded with the | 
“cial combats of those periods. A consequence is! 





| finally determined by the preponderating weight of 
their fists. I am disposed to think that the judicial 
combat was never resorted to where the testimony of 
any credible third person could be obtained; and, do 
we not sce, in every case where it was not, that the 





heat of blood in the opponents would naturally bring 
them to blows, even though no judgment of the dispu- 
ted truth between them, was likely to follow from their 
strife. We smile at the simplicity of those ages by 
which this irrational court was established; but one 
thing must be admitted, and for one thing, at least, 
their very error, in this respect, must be treated with 
What a confidence they must have had 
that the truth would manifest itself! what a faith they 
possessed, not simply in the justice of God, but in His 


veneration. 





presence—in His sympathy—in His constant interfe- 
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rence in their concerns. They had faith, we have | 
reason! We are wiser than they, but more worldly. | 


They believed, too, in those days, in ghosts and witches, 


many of those wondrous speculations of stock and || 
In| 


losing our speculations, we have lost our veneration. 


szeam which rage and madden through our days. 


We believe in nothing spiritual. I can forgive and 


see through stone walls, and across lakes and moun-| 
tains, if he honestly believes that he sees. He is, | 
simply, a soul, 
struggling after new light. 
there are not some of the Mormonites, 
blind ; and who really have a sort of monkey faith in | 
their Joseph of Ohio, otherwise named Smith. 


who are really | 


play upon poor, struggling, human judgment. It is a_ 
condition to be pitied, this of the Mormons ; 
seem honestly busied only in setting themselves apart | 
to wait the Millenium, which they have imagined for 
themselves, out of their own erring, but earnest fancies. | 
But the knaves who build earthly palaces and worldly 
fortunes, by reason of the faith and confidence which is | 
in their neighbors—who preach falsehoods equally great 
with those of Mormon and Mesmer, only that they may 
riot in their fleshpots—who laugh at the holy simplicity 
of the child of faith, and mock delusions which are yet 
the fruit of a child-like sincerity. 
stand in the regard of men and angels? These, who} 
have no faith, unless in the cunning of their own right | 


hands! These, too, we may pity—yea, we should, for, 
of a certainty, with more of the wisdom which secures 
worldly wealth and worldly pleasures, they are yet 
made of feebler and fouler clay than enters into the 
creation of these poor idol-worshippers. We 


pity them, true, but not forget to punish them, also. 


Human Glory.—lIt is the erroneous belief and doc- | 
trine of many of our statesmen and philosophers, that || 
the world is, at all times, in profound ignorance of its | 


own resources. ‘ The world,” says Mr. Taylor, in his || 


Philip Van Artevilde— 


“ The world has never known its greatest men.” 


crowd of illustrious obscures, who would be thought 
great, without acting greatness—who would receive the 
wages, without doing the work. Now, there could be) 
nothing so startling—perhaps nothing half so untrue, in| 
the line, were it written— 
“ The time has seldom known its greatest men.” 

A great man is one, who, in some sense or other, adds to | 
the world’s possession; be it in government, in poverty, 
or in philosophy, he is a bringer into life—a builder, a 


prepared to do. Now, it is very certain that the world 
loses none of its possessions. 
known for ever. 


property; and he who makes it known, is known with 


 it—perhaps, gives it his name! 


i 


|| times mistaken, misapplied, confounded with another. 
i ] 


phantasms and fantasies; but were these more so than } 


i cus, it matters little in affecting the universal acknowl. 
edgment, but it is obviously the intention of the world 
} to make to his memory. 
respect the mesmerite—the clairvoyancer, who can || 


There 


is no saying what strange tricks human credulity will |) 


who do | 


" m 
,done! Some truths require the lives of successive gent 


Where should these i 


|| nothing less, than the opposition and reproach, the per 


should | 


i} 
| 


This is a very consoling doctrine for that innumerable || 


| receive his acknowledgments; and thus working ™ 


creator, a planter, an inventor ;—in some sort, a doer 1 
of that which nobody else has done before him, and | 
which nobody, then, besides himself, seems willing or || 
| habitations of men. 
A truth once known, is } 
It is an immortality, as well as “| 
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It does not alter the 





case very materially, to show that the name is seme. 







The supposed discoverer receives the prize of the dis 
covery, and whether we call him Columbus or Amer. 









But it is very seldom, indeed, 






that the mere time is ignorant of the merits of its great 
These may be baffled, denied, not successful ix 





men. 
what would seem to be the aim in their endeavor; bu 





i 
which, struggling in darkness, ia yet | ! 


Nay, I am not sure that | 


the very fact that their lives are struggles—that there 
is Opposition—earnest, angry opposition, perhaps perse 
| cution, and a bloody death—these are sufficient pro’ 
that the world acknowledges the greatness—which pro 







vokes its fear, its jealousy, its various passions of envy, 
or hostility, or suspicious apprehension. No truth ever 
yet failed because of the martyrdom of its teacher; and 
the life of the teacher, and his glory, lie in the ultimate 
| success of the truth which he taught, and not within the 
| m miserable limit of his seventy years of earthly allotment. 
i] 








It is one quality of true greatness, to be always at work; 
| pushing its truth forward ; never sleeping ; never doubt 





always pressing on to the consummation of its 
A man may die before his work is utterly 


| 
ing ; 





| final object! 






rations of great men, before they are perfected, #0 
| to become clear and useful to the inferior understané- 
ings of the million; each of these workers have ther 







share in the glory; not, perhaps, when the structures 
completed, but during the several stages of its progres 
—though that glory be, itself, nothing greater, asl 







| secution and misrepresentation, which they encounter 
‘in the world-fight for ever going on between the sv> 
jects of routine-tyranny and the prophets of the beter 
‘faith. The world knows all these great men, preserv 

their labors, and thus consecrates their fame. Th 
| ane, itself, though unbelieving, is never improvidert: 
|for it preserves the history of its own unbelief; the 
| penalties which it inflicted; and the constancy, fm 
| faith, and unflagging resolution of the martyr ; and from 











| 







|| these comes the human glory in other generations 
| There i is in man an inherent sentiment of justice. Thi 
I conscientiously believe 








will work out its way. 
man never yet toiled for man—that he did not ultimate! 





| 









our race, constitutes the only sure claim upon which # 
may reasonably expect the gratitude either of our 
‘lows or of the future ! 








The Widow.—A voice was heard crying from o 
wilderness, and it came, saying :—‘ My name is ¥° 
Fain would I make my home among the rocks ! Th 
would I find fellowship—there, by the lonely, 
sounding sea—in the deep tracts of the wasted dest" 
But a will beyond my own, sends me abroad among 
I traverse the high-ways—! ™ 
into the cities—I must still seek the dwellings of a 
—I must dog his footsteps.” 

And the people of the cities strove in terror wie 







| 
| 
| 
| 
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SHE LOVES 





HIM YET. 


“--CONTRAST 











they heard the accents of that hollow-sounding voice. || 
A deep fear fell upon all hearts. Some crossed the | | 
seas in flight, some fled up into the mountains where || 
the grey bird, among the sharp bald cliffs, builds his | 
eyry, and fancies himself secure. Others again took | 
shelter among the caves, where the adder hides and || 
hisses. But the voice went with them into the caves, 
and upon the mountains, and it followed the fugitives | 
upon the great high-way of the seas! 


| 
} 
i 


ii 


And thus, once more, the voice was heard to com- | 
plain:—“ Sorrowful and sleepless is this toil! Fain 
would I return to the wilderness; fain would I rest me | 
beside the ever sounding shore—on the sharp crags of | 


the black icy mountain—hearkening to mournful winds | 
that traverse the grey desert without rest; I would | 
dwell only in dark and silent places! I am of the | 
brood of the unlovely and the unloving! I seek the 
cloudy and the sad! Give me voices from the storm | 
and from the starless night! These better suit me than 
the crowd and the laughing city !” 

Then, another voice was heard, feebler and sadder | 
than his own. It rose sudden beside him, even where 
he sat, crouching by a hearth where the fire had gone | 
out in ashes, and there was no more heat. The voice | 
was human like his own! and she who spoke, rose;—a | 
woman, gaunt and wretched ;—and she crawled from | 
beneath the grey folds of his mantle, where she had lain | 
unseen; and she stood up before the shape, looking him | 
big in his blank visage. These were her words :— | 

“And wherefore should’st thou yearn for the loneliest of | 
rocks and seas; the pathless desert, and the many- | 
sounding shore! Thou. hast brought hither a deeper | 
loneliness. Thou hast made the city a likeness unto | 
them. From sea, rock, and desert, the desolation all | 
fed when thou didst take thy departure. The loneli- 
ness belongs only to thee. Would’st thou fly from | 
thyself? Thou canst not fly from me! Thou hast |! 
made me thine. Thou hast wedded me with a fearful ! 
sign; the earth bears proof of our bridal! Henceforth, i 
thou art mine for ever. Thou hast left me none other 
than thee. Thou shalt never leave me more !” 

And she crawled once more beneath the grey folds of | 
his heavy mantle; and, in silence, with his iron staff, | 
Wo stirred the dull ashes upon the hearth; and he no | 
longer yearned for the loneliness of the sounding sea, | 
the bald rock, and the pathless desert, for he felt that | 
* greater loneliness was there ! W. G. Ss. 











Original. 
“SHE LOVES HIM YET” 


BY FRANCES 8S. OSGOOD. 


Sue loves him yet! 

I know by the blush, that rises, 
Beneath the curls, 

That shadow her soul-lit cheek ; 
She loves him yet! 

Thro’ all Love's eweet disguises, 
We timid girls, 

A blush will be sure to speak. 

37 











But deeper signs 
Than the radiant blush of beauty, 
The maiden finds, 
Whenever his name is heard;— 
Her young heart thrills, 
Forgetting herself—her duty— 
Her dark eye fills, 
And her pulse, with hope, is stirred. 


She loves him yet! 
The flower, the false one gave her, 
When last he came, 
Is still with her wild tears wet. 
She'll ne’er forget, 
Howe’er his faith may waver, 
Thro’ grief and shame, 
Believe it—she loves him yet ! 


His favorite songs 
She will sing—she heeds—no other j 
With all her wrongs, 
Her life on his love is sct. 
Oh! doubt no more! 
She never can wed another: 
’Till life be o’er, 
She loves—she will love him yet! 


Original. 
CONTRASTS. 


BY THE REV. J. H. CLINCH. 


Pate, but most fair, the flowers of spring— 
Faint-hued but fraught with rich perfume— 
Tints such as on an angel’s wing 
May well be thought to shed their bloom, 
Sky-caught from Morn’s rose-tinted sea, 
Or yellow eve, or soft blue noon, 
And sweet as angels’ breath must be— 
Such are the lovely gems of June. 


II. 


Brilliant and bright are autumn’s flowers, 
Deep-hued, and dressed in gaudy dye, 

Star-like they flash amid the bowers, 
And claim the homage of the eye; 

But this is all. Earth's second race 
Sheds no rich odors on the air, 

To bid us linger near their place, 
And oft repeat our visits there. 


Ill. 


Has life to this no parallel ? 
The maiden fair, not fair alone, 
In whom deep sense and feeling dwell 
With grace, without their aid unknown { 
And she, whose dazzling beauty woos, 
(Brilliant, though soulless, bright but cold) 
The eye, but not the heart subdues— 
Conquers, bat victory cannot hold. 
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Original. || which would be long unshortened by the agreeable co. 
USAGES, MANNERS, ETC. OF THE) verse of those around, is permitted to intervene. 
NORTHERN GERMANS. || In the avowed land of melody it would appear useless 


‘to mention that the most exquisite songs and fines 


BY ANNA CORA MOWATT. Il . ; . 
RS = instrumental music form a delightful part of this, as of 


THERE is, perhaps, no entertainment where so much || every festivity. A number of toasts are usually drunk, 
tediousness and enjoyment, so much vivacity and dull- | accompanied by speeches from their proposers; each 
ness, are incongruously mingled as at a German dinner- | glass, when filled, being raised and lightly touched to 
party of the present day. Enjoyment, because sufficient | the one’s nearest, on either side, is made to send forth 
wit and humor are congregated to speed Time on the | a musical ringing sound, peculiarly merry and pleasant 
wings of pleasure—lediousness, because even pleasure | to the ear; and, so dexterously is this ceremony some- 
tires at length of using her wings, and leaves Time to | times performed, that the simultaneously joined glasses, 
hang heavily about the shoulders of those she forsakes. || circling the table, seem to form symbolic links of the 
Four—even five hours passed At the table is considered || social chair that unites those who hold them, which, (for 
no unusual sitting, and charmed must the voice be, if its | they generally drink claret,) in lightness and rosiness 
tones sink not into the monotony of heaviness, and | may be further compared to these emblematic fetters. 
bright the wit, if its flashes, tested through this weary | If the health of one of the company, as an especial 
ordeal, lose none of their brilliancy. | honor, is proposed, every glass is touched to his, and 

The name of each invited guest, written on a slip of | gentlemen seated at a distance, from the person toasted, 
paper, is found on the plate designed for his use; and || ordinarily rise, and approach him, that their glasses may 
in this manner the hostess reserves the privilege of || come in collision. The health of the host, and hostess, 
joining those whose characters and fancies assimilate, } with an acknowledgment of their hospitality, is never 
and separating such as are at variance, or of uncongenial | omitted; and the beautiful or humorous sentiments 
temperaments; thus, with the ever needful assistance of | expressed in these toasts are an unbounded source of 
the peace-maker, Tact, ensuring the harmony of her 1 entertainment. After a number of courses have been 
entertainment. || served, the host leaves his seat, and slowly making the 

When dinner is announced, each gentleman prome- tour of the table, pauses beside each guest, to whisper 
nades a lady round the table, until her name is discover- || kind wishes, or make some civil inquiry, or lively jest, 
ed, then leaves her, to seek the seat assigned to himself, || which soon spreads amongst the company ; and I once 
and though nobody enjoys the privilege of changing | saw a charming old gentleman, the snows of many 
| winter wreathing his brow, who, with a look of gratifics 
influence in securing the most agreeable one. | tion in his mild eye, which bespoke the generous hosp 

The festive board is gorgeously spread with vases of || tality of his soul, was promenading round his convivial 
costly china, perfuming the air with the bright-hued | board, when he reached the chair of his still blooming 
plunder of the green-house and garden, which they con- wife, and she raised her good tempered face, (which 
tain—garlands of flowers, baskets of luscious fruits, and | had been smilingly turned towards her guests, like * 
a profusion of tempting preserves, and fanciful confec- i sunbeam shedding light on all around,) feigned to be tov 
tionary, to delight the eye, while the other senses are | occupied to stop, but suddenly, and playfully stooping, 
gratifying themselves with the smoking’ and highly | snatched a kiss from the lips so temptingly approached 


seasoned viands, carved by the servants at side-tables, | to his, with all the enthusiasm a young lover might hawt 
infused in the act; nor was this little incident, « 


accident, rather, considered as an evidence of il]-breee 


his place, a timely visit to the hostess is not without its 





and handed separately round the general board. 
The company once seated, a stranger is attracted by | ’ 
the courteous custom which makes each person turn with | ing, or made the subject of severe comment, as in #! 
a smiling countenance to his neighbor, and, bowing, wish | more form-loving land it inevitably would have been. 
him “einen guten appetit,” for there is a good humored After the hundred and one courses have wearily ™ 
politeness in this social usage which inspires a kindly || their course, if the family live in the good old-fashione 
feeling towarda those in whose society you are thrown— style, richly ornamented pipes, of a ludicrous length, a” 
you meet together to while away a few jovial hours, to | introduced, and generally not without making the bette 
acquaintance of every gentleman present; who free! 


form acquaintances of strangers, or draw closer the 
indulges in the luxury of sending forth fantastic wree® 


bonds of friendship round acquaintances already made, 
and your intercourse commences with a friendly wish, | of smoke, to circle the fair one by his side, without & 
responded by every lip, which seems to give you, even || remotest fear of a distasteful frown deepening on ber 
though strangers, some emotion in common, some desire, brow: and she, if fatigued, or preferring a more po 
which, being mutual, assists in establishing that ease I garland, may soon disappear, almost unperceived, ams 
without which enjoyment may be assumed, but never the clouds of smoke which darken the air, and refres 
really felt. || herself with the perfume of the carefully tended gardes 

It would be in vain to attempt describing the order of || which is oftener sought than the boudoir or parlor. Be. 
courses, which vary from fifteen to twenty, and are || in general, the company rise together, and bowing to ea? 
principally remarkable for the present mode of serving | other, or cordially grasping hands, conclude the °* 
pudding before meat; between each course, an mterval, | monies of the table by wishing the hearty « Gezaube 
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Malzeit,” may your meal be blessed to you, which a | engagement, regularly asks whether much company is 


: a . , . 
foreigner, who has witnessed the abundant and varied I received, that an estimate may be formed of the lucra- 
repast of which they were pressed to partake, may well || tiveness of the situation. 


secretely imagine is needed to ensure its digestion. || _- 

After a promenade in the garden, the company re-as-|| The funeral obsequies of the Germans vary in the 
semble in the parlor, and well may the politeness of an | different cities of their dominion; and are generally 
American lady be beguiled into the vulgarity of amaze- || marked by some slight, or striking, peculiarity. In 
ment, to see her German friends, quietly seating them- | Hamburg, full wigs of long, curling, flaxen hair, are 
selves, as composedly draw forth their needle-work, as | usually worn by the pall-bearers and attendants at the 
though busily engaged beside their own little work-tubles || funeral; in Bremen, where I had more frequent oppor- 
at home—the more elderly knit, the young embroider, || tunity of witnessing the last ceremonies in honor of the 
and the needle is plied to the merry music of their | dead, the coffin, exposed on an open hearse, is preceded 
tongues, for their employment assists rather than pre- I by a long procession of hired attendants, clothed in the 
cludes conversation. A German lady cannot conceive deepest mourning, wearing three-cornered hats, and 
the possibility of passing an easy and pleasurable hour | flowing cloaks, fastened from shoulder to shoulder, and 
with her fingers unoccupied, to so great an extent does followed by a train of friends and relatives, sometimes 
she carry this industrious mania as to play Penelope || with bared heads in respect to the departed. 

even while receiving morning visitors, who, if they come || 
to pass a few hours, are prepared to follow her example. || 
I heard the néive excuse of a young wife, who being i 


The instant death claims its earthly victim, an atten- 
dant, in the above-mentioned costume, is dispatched, 


oned hi bi b forei , hinel formally to announce the event to the connections, 
uestioned on this subject a foreigner, laughingly | .. : , 
’ J y RE iy || friends, and neighbors of the deceased; which custom 


replied—“ We are weaving into substance again the | has given rise to some ludicrous mistakes, when foreign- 
smoke which our spendthrift husbands are puffing to the | ers have been near residents of the house of mourning, 
winds, lest their extravagance should ruin us—they || as was evinced by a party of American gentlemen, ‘ie 
| were disturbed in their evening conviviality by the sud- 

The Germans are remarkably fond of the open air, | den appearance of one of these sable-clad messengers, 
and after dinner, coffee is served, sometimes at small | begging to inform them, in the name of a wealthy and 
tables in the garden, which often faces the street, some- || beautiful lady of the neighborhood, that she had just 
times in vine-covered bowers, in the graceful balcony, or | become a widow. The wondering strangers, having 
even unsheltered on the open walk, when the house is often in their promenades paid homage to the loveliness 
pleasantly located on the ramparts, an open square, or |! of the unknown lady, cordially thanked the messenger, 
in a wide street ; the ladies, while sipping their coffee, | crossed his palm with silver for his trouble, or for good 
do not relinquish their needles, taking a stitch ever and || luck’s sake, and bade him present their compliments to 
anon, to remind themselves of the comfortable assurance ‘the afflicted lady; then congratulating themselves on 
that they are not idle; nor have the surrounding gentle- | the evidence of her preference, in thus speedily commu- 
men parted with their pipes, which bear them affection- || nicating her situation, commenced calculating how soon 
ate company, unobjected to by the ladies, for they all |! they might pay her their consolatory devoirs, and decided 
seem, with Halleck, to have discovered— } thee the civility should be acknowledged without delay ; 
pst Cite saul —_ bende 7 but, happening to boast of their fortunate adventure to a 

In the dim, shadowy clouds that open ofer us, || friend, somewhat more au fait to the customs of the 
When sinoking quietly—” country, the extraordinary meaning they had given to an 


|ordinary form, was, much to their disappointment, 


waste, we save, so the balance is kept even.” 


and to tolerate, even hail that spirit’s presence. If the 
residence of the host is not distant from the public gar- | discovered. 
dens, they frequently are sought by the company | The body of the deceased, for many days after the 
to listen to the delightful band of music ordinacily | spirit has been disenthralled, is ~watched with all the 
“ationed there. On returning to the house tea is care and tenderness which has kept vigil by the couch 
werved, and the young people amuse themselves with | of the living, and remains unconsigned to its parent earth 
games and dancing, the elderly continuing their employ- || until dissolution has rudely banished the hope of revival 
ments; a light supper is handed round, and the party | which lingered round the cherished clay. In Vienna, 
breaks up, rarely earlier, and seldom later than ten | and several other cities of Germany, an elegant building, 
O'clock. | conveniently arrayed, is especially devoted to the recep- 
On leaving the house, it is customary for each person | tion of the dead; thither, on soft litters, they are gently 
© present the servant, stationed at the street door, removed, placed in a comfortable bed and heated cham- 
With a piece of money, equal to five or six shillings, and || ber, (in winter,) with a bell-rope attached to their 
this “drink geld,” as it is called, which is obtained in | hands, that should animation return, assistance might be 
various ways from the guests of the master, is always instantly summoned; and thus, the mourners, clinging 
carried to the mistress of the mansion, and kept by her | to a fragile hope, by long contemplation of their afflic- 
until the end of the year, when it is distributed amongst tion, become familiarized with its presence, before they 
all the domestics of the family, and often amounts to so yield to the reluctant conviction of its reality—thus they 
considerable a sum, that a servant before making an | rob the first bitter pangs of their poignancy, and, es 
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Gelaleddin of the East, who, when the favorite slave of 
his idolatry expired in his arms, commanded her to be 
born to her sumptuous couch, still receive the attendance 
of her slaves, forbidding her death to be mentioned—| 
inquired daily after her health, and regularly ordered her || 
meals to be prepared and served—like him, they soothe | 


their sorrow by blinding themselves awhile to the cer- They gather, and his glowing track pursue 


tainty of its cause. me i 
y - m : _, || And as the splendid vision slowly fades, 
A churchyard, is never in Germany, as so often with 


us, the shunned and deserted spot, the mere necessary | 
receptacle of lifeless flesh, and crumbling bones, where || 
nothing but the senseless marble, and as cold and mean- | 


| Original. 


BY A YOUNG BACHELOR. 








How varied are their shining forms.” 


! How mellow’d is the radiance; while the hue 
| So gorgeous softens, as the twilight shades 
| Appear, and bring o’er all a silvery haze, 





ingless inscription, in the words of Korner, says— || 
S itt y And darkness falls o’er earth and earthly ways, 


* Vergiss die trenen todten nicht.” be at ; 
TLS 6 wen todlen nt || And hush’d in silence, is each human sound. 
| 


In the beautiful calm of a summer’s evening, the 
memory-wakening stillness of a moonlight night, seek || The stars are faintly visible; a light, 
the silent shades that shroud the unforgotten dead—|; A broader, bolder light—a sparkling gem, 
with his forehead bowed to the flower-grown sod, who || Whose sheen bedecks the coronet of night, 
kneels in griefful prayer? The wifeless father ! his || The crowning brilliant in its diadem 
little ones clinging to his side, with their young | 
hearts swelling as they hear who sleeps beneath, yet || 
lives above, and learn at her grave, whose hand | Constrain’d howe’er unwilling to abide 
would have guided them to immortal happiness, the || The moment, ’till its brightness pass away. 
path by which they may rejoin her on high. A step || Oh! peerless in thy quiet beauty! Thou 
further—the young widow bends over a shatte -red | Dost visit earth, unconscious of thy power; 
column,” as broken in heart, and with gentle hands, || and thoughtful eyes are gazing on thee now, 
trains the ivy at its base to wind round that sculptured | 


Absorb'd in its far-spreading, potent ray, 


rosy children, checking their youthful merriment as they | Commingling spirits prove thy tenderness, 
reach the sacred spot, are silently wreathing the tomb) For thou art ruler now of Hope and Youth. 
of their parents with fresh garlands, or planting new )) 
flowers amid the already blooming parterre which con- || ‘ ’ 
ceals, yet marks their graves. If one form reposes in Mi pad weary cored hapten = 
that hallowed ground, whose memory has ceased to | : Cae : : 
dwell in the hearts of those who “live to weep,” your 
eye selects it with a glance—the straggling bushes | 
long neglected flowers seem struggling with the rank and 
choking weeds that overtop them—no wreath hangs, a 
graceful memorial, over the costly monument, or hides | Wasi. 
the rude stone—the path around is grassgrown, and | ore igine?. 
untrodden by the foot of Memory and Love. In an Eden |; EARTH AND H EAVEN. 
| 
| 
| 


And lo! some straggling footsteps hither tend, 


In accents soul-expressive, low but clear. 
The present is to them a shining path, 


ComPantonsutP, the mental prism hath, 
In whose revealings, life-like sunset glows. 








tis a desert spot, where beauty has withered as affection 
THE rose, that blooms in beauty now, 


Must yield to blight ; 
The rainbow’s richly tinted glow 
Must fade from sight. 


decayed. 

There is a soothing influence, in the gentle care 
bestowed on the last resting-place of the dear ones who 
have faded from earth, which calms the wildness of 


grief, without tearing the memory of those it laments The brightest being in the crowd, 
from our hearts. Schiller says truly— Of beauty rare ; 
= Die Klage sie woeket Like lightning on the ebon cloud, 


Die Todten nicht auf.” 


And to mourn is indeed unavuiling, but should forget- Is brief as fair. 


fulness be sought as the comforter of affliction, and con- All the fond things, that charm us most, 

solation be found alone in the lethe which banishes the Will quickly fade; 

lost from our thoughts? Death, which proves— As morning’s radiant smile is lost, 
“What dust we dote on when 'tis man we love,” In evening’s shade. 


should rather be the test of how perfect and changeless 
is that affection, which cherishing the sow/, not merely | 


its mortal tenement, survives with that death-defying That blissful shore ; ‘ 
a : Where solid pleasures never die, 
spirit for ever! | 


And change is o’er. 


Then seek, beyond the sapphire sky, 








' WM. G. HOWARD 


* A monument not unusual in the grave-yards of Germany. 


OCCASIONAL THOUGHTS. 


“ Those clouds which wait upon the sun’s decline, 


Which lingers ‘till a dimness spreads around, 


Comes forth, and lesser orbs their gleamings hide, 


And hearts upheaving "neath thy sway, this hour. 
emblem, like her thoughts and affections entwine the | While thought and feeling in kind words express, 
perishing dust beneath. Still on—a limner’s group of | Fond Friendship’s claim, and Love’s devoted truth, 


And o’er the future, Hope, her rainbow throws. 














TOFANCY. 


Original. 
TO FANCY. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 

Come, Fancy, fair and radiant maid, 
In robe of heaven’s own hues arrayed ; 
Its folds with graceful beauty bound, 
Within thy magic girdle’s round, 
Which, woven with divinest art, 
Dreams, sweet and wild, possess the heart, 
Whene’er to rapt, admiring gaze, 
Its wondrous virtues it betrays. 
Come, with thy unbound tresses flowing, 

Lightly on the summer gale ;— 
Where’er thou rov’st, thy smile bestowing, 

Music aud flowers thy steps will hail. 
The rose will glow with deeper blushes, 
The rill that from the hill-side gushes, 
Tufts of sweet wild-flowers o’er it bending, 
As ‘long its devious way ’tis wending, 
Where falls the sun’s unclouded beam, 
With gems of every hue will gleam. 
Fer softer mists will hover o’er, 
The distant mountains, bleak and hoar, 
And my own humble, low-roofed home, 
Will seem more fair than splendid dome. 


Depart not thou ’till eve’s dim hour, 
Asserts thy deep, more thrilling power. 
Thy dusky veil, oh, then let fall, 
Around thee like a mourning pall 
Through which thy brilliant robes will shed, 
Light, such as gleams around the dead, 
When funeral torches pierce the gloom, 
That darkly broods amid the tomb, 
While denser shades are gath’ring round, 
Then will thy quick, half fearful ear, 
Deem every wild and fitful sound, 
The voice of spirit gliding near. 


Then bear me to the haunted well, 

Where airy forms as legends tell 

At midnight’s silent, solemn hour, 

Possess the strange, mysterious power, 

Whene’er thou deign’st to hover nigh, 

To rise revealed to mortal eye. 

And let me still be with thee when 

Thou wanderest in the briery glen, 

Where, half concealed by thicket's screen, 

The murderer’s cowering form is seen ; 

Where, o’er the limbs of yon scathed pine, 

The ghostly moonbeams quivering shine, 

And where, when pipes the night-blast shrill, 

Slow swings the creaking gibbet still, 

Its shadow waving to and fro, 

O'er the dark mound that’s raised below, 

Where night-birds flap their gloomy wings, 

And flower or verdure never springs. 

When morn’s dewy steps are seen on the hills, 

And her own joyous spirit the wide earth fills; 
When the wild, fitful sounds of the night-time are hushed, 
And the air with a warm, purple brilliance is flushed, 
Then, as o'er the bright wave, thou bendest thy ear, 
Ob, grant that I still may be with thee to hear 

The song from the Nereid’s rosy shell, 

Softly rise and float by with a liquid swell. 


When cool o'er the deep the summer winds roam, 

pe Playfully throw from the billows their foam, 

> thou, from the brow of some shady rock bending, 
° the calm, crystal depths of the waters art sending 


| The glance of thy dark and deep beaming eye, 

| To find where the treasures of ocean lie, 

| I would that I then might be there, and with thee 

| View the wonders deep locked in the heart of the sea. 


Far down where the tempests of earth have no power, 

| And all is as calm as a soft twilight hour, 

|, The light, it is said, in rich brilliancy falls, 

| O’er the jewel-paved floors of those fair coral halls, 

| Where the small, snowy feet of the sea-nymphs glance 
Like the wings of white birds in the festal dance, 
Their long, silky hair, sprinkled over with pearls, 

| Sweeping low, in a maze of bright golden curls. 


There waters that gleam like the diamond, flow 
O'er sands that are pure as the mountain snow, 
And flowers of far rarer shape and hue, 
Than ever were nursed by sunshine and dew, 

| Enwreathed with the emerald leaves of the vine, 
Round pillars of porphyry fragrantly twine, 

| Or in rich and in radiant clusters enwove, 
O’er the bright shelly roofs, luxuriantly rove. 


| But it is not the flowers and the gold that are there, 

| Nor the glistening gems so pure and so rare— 

| It is not the song from the Nereid’s shell, 

| That floats o’er the waves with a liquid swell, 
And dies on the shore with a murmuring close, 

| Like the breeze that expires on the breast of the rose— 
Oh, no, these are not the things the most dear, 

| To the yearning heart and the listening ear. 


One lock of the rich and the glossy hair 
| On the sailor-boy’s brow who now sleeps there, 
| With a smile on his lips as if dreaming of home, 
| Whence in evil hour he was tempted to roam, 
| Would give to the lone, widowed mother’s heart, 
A holier joy than gold can impart, 
Who fain by his side, in the caves of the deep, 
The rest of the long, last sabbath would keep. 


| The pale, withered rose, to the cold bosom prest, 
| Of her who lies there in ber last, dreamless rest— 
| The rose fondly cherished for his sake who gave, 
Even when she sunk low in the wild gloomy wave, 
| To thy riven heart, lonely mourner, would be, 
| Far dearer than all the bright gems of the sea, 
Strown round on the sand, which her pale brow presses, 
| And gleain like soft stars through her long raven tresses. 





|| And those low, dreamy sounds that o’er the waves flit, 


When the sky with its burning stars is lit, 
That just meet the ear, and then die away, 
| Like the soft echoed notes of some far-away lay. 
Oh, these to their hearts, in the calm evening hour, 
Come gifted with solemn, and deep thrilling power, 
_ Ev’n as a blest requiem, sung at the head 
Of the young, the beloved, and the beautiful dead. 


| Thou grave of their fears, their hopes, and their loves, 


When the form of the tempest in wrath o’er thee moves— 
| When the spirit of peace, like the dove’s brooding wing, 
To thy bosom repose and soft sunshine doth bring, 

_ Or when the bright stars look down from above, 

On thy slumbers at midnight with eyes full of love, 

Unto them thou still ever, most holy will be, 

| Thou stormy, thou stern, calm and beautiful sea. 


| Still, Fancy, let the gift ye bring, 

| A dreamy spell round the mourner fling ; 

| It will blunt the barb of sorrow's shaft, 

| Soft dreams, at night, to his pillow waft, 

| And oft ‘round the poor man's humble hearth, 
Awaken the smiles of innocent mirth. 


Wolfsboro’, N. H. 








THE FLOWER---AN ALLEGORY. 











Original. around it at eve. Even in the still watches of the 
THE FLOWER; midnight hour, when others were sleeping around ber. 
| she would bend over her budding treasure, and bedey 
it with the tears of irrepressible joy. Often would she 







AN ALLEGORY. 

















BY MRS. EMELINE S$. SMITH. raise her streaming eyes to the blue sky and beaming 
eueaditek Bae stars above, where she had been taught to believe the 
- Fat ah g-edho begrl od ae Lord of the garden held his abode, and breathe a 
She knew she should see them all again, fervent petition that he would in mercy spare the ter 
in the Snide of light shove.” | sure he had so graciously bestowed. 
Bricut beneath the eye of Heaven flourishes a fair) For a season the gentle woman’s prayer was granted, 






and fertile garden, embellished with all that was varied || and all her devoted care rewarded. She saw ber 
and beautiful in nature. It was called the Garden || tender flowret growing in beauty, day by day, and giving 
of Life, and it was peopled with a multitude so mighty, || promise of perfection. Then her bower was illumined 
that they could not be numbered. The Lord of the || by the presence of a radiant being, called the spirit of 
garden was an all-wise and all-powerful being, who | Hope, whose smile was like the sunlight of heaven, and 
guided and governed this countless host of mortals, and || whose voice had the ravishing sweetness of ange! min- 
assigned to each their own particular duties and em-|| strelsy. Ever this beguiling spirit pointed to the open 
ployments. All had a portion of the vast garden to | ing beauties of the cherished flower, and whispered 
cultivate; and every one had some plants entrusted to | such sweet tales of its future loveliness, that she who 
his keeping, which he was enjoined to nurture with claimed it for her own, felt her heart expand to mor 
attentive care. It frequently happened that each indi- | than mortal happiness. But, alas! this happiness 
vidual became so fondly attached to the beautiful |) might not continue. The Lord of the garden was dis 
flowers which he cultivated, that he forgot they were || pleased with the deep idolatry, the almost frantic 
not his own, and cherished them with an absorbing and | worship bestowed upon the perishing flower of earth, 
almost idolatrous affection. Then the Lord of the ] and he resolved to take it home to himself. He sent 
garden would take back the treasures which he had ] the bower a pale visitant, called Sickness, who touched 
only lent for a season, and to which mortal love was || the delicate blossom with a blighting hand. Then there 
clinging too fondly, and remove them to his own fair || was a sudden and sorrowful change—its freshness and 
and far-off home, where they bloom for ever in unfading | bloom faded away—its fragile leaves drooped, and its 
lovelines. It was a sad and bitter trial for mortals to || slender stem bent under the power of disease. She 
resign their cherished flowers, and ofitimes they mur-|| who nurtured the plant, marked the change with 
mured at the loss, and mourned despairingly over their aching heart, and redoubled her vigilance and her care 
bereavement. | She hung over the fading flower with looks of th 

Tt was thus with a young and gentle woman who | deepest love—she raised its drooping head, and watered 
dwelt in a portion of the garden called the Bower of | its parched leaves with her tears. She sent the mos 
Hymen. She there cultivated many flowers, but among } eloquent petitions, the most impassioned pleadings © 
all those entrusted to her keeping, none claimed so} the Lord of the garden, entreating him to spare ber 
cherished treasure. She did all that mortal power 
could do, to save it, but it was of no avail. There 
came a solemn and shadowy being, called the “ Ree 





































much of her untiring cure and devoted love, as a little | 
plant called Infancy. It was a fair but fragile blossom, | 
requiring the utmost tenderness, and the fondest nur | 
ture, to bring it to perfection. One breath of neglect— || per,”’ and with a scythe which he carried in his skeleton 
one shadow of the cloud of unkindness—one moment’s hand, he cut down the tender plant, and bore it t 
withdrawal of the sunlight of affection might have | umphantly away! And when the poor desolate mour 
blighted its beauty, or endangered its existence for ever! || ner saw that the flower of her love had indeed perished, 
But she who guarded it was faithful to her trust, and and passed away for ever, she resigned her soul to th 
never, for an instant, did she neglect her duty to her || burden of unutterable wo. She wept incessantly for 
precious charge. For many spring-times she had || her lost treasure; she neglected all her duties in the 
striven to rear plants similar to this; but ever some garden of life ; she would not be comforted, but refuse 
cruel blight bad fallen upon, and destroyed her cher- to listen to the voice of consolation, and she mourn 
ished favorites. Each time her heart was touched with | with a bitterness that was endangering her existence. 
indescribable sorrow, as she was called upon to resign || When the Lord of the garden saw that the woma'’ 
her treasures; and to each succeeding one, her spirit | reason was sinking beneath the stroke of affliction, be 
clung with an affection deeper and fonder than that she || sent to her bower a ministering angel who had pow" 
had bestowed upon its predecessor. Many had per- || to comfort. This was a being of pure and perfect love 
ished; and now she hung over this last, loveliest, and } liness, clad in snowy and spotless raiment, and wearing 
only one, with a love which passes the power of words 1 in every feature looks of holy love and kindness. This 
to describe. She watched it night and day with the | beautiful being was called the spirit of Religion, ® 
deepest devotion ; she guarded it from all burtful infla- with gentle words and winning accents, she soothed te 
ences, with the most unwearied care. Her smile of || troubled heart of the mourner. She directed her at** 
love was the first sunlight that broke over it at morning, | tion to the far-off sky, where countless stars ap 
and her words of endearment the last music that floated || in their never-fading splendor, and pointing to one P%* 
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and placid, which shone with peculiar brilliancy, she | 
said: | 

“Look, mourner, thy tender flower is transplanted 
from earth to Heaven—thy bud of promise has become 
a star which shall blossom, henceforth, in unfading love- } 





liness. Rejoice that the storms of earth can reach it no | 
more—rejoice that the many perils which threatened it | 
in the garden of life, are all escaped, and that, in a! 
clime where sunbeams never fade, and flowers never | 
perish, thy own sweet plant will flourish ever more in || 
endless beauty, and undying bloom !” I 
And thus the mourner’s heart was comforted. No | 
more she wept or murmured at her lot, but wandered | 
over the garden of life with a tranquil and uncomplain- | 
ing spirit. And even in after years, when the clouds of 
care gathered darkly over her, or the storms of sorrow 
rudely assailed, she had but to look up to the loved and 
lovely star, and bless the beacon whose serene and holy | 


light guided her safely through all the tempests of life ! 
New-York, 1841. 








Original. 
THE WIND. 


-_—_ 








Wrew Nature first from chaos sprung, 
And robed herself in flower and tree, i| 
Mysterious harpers—then begun ] 
Your viewless minstrelsy. 
Your lays were sung in Eden’s bowers, | 
Throughout the long bright sunny hours; | 
Your varied notes were sent 
To Heaven, for every wave-beat shore, 
And cave, and grey rock nodding o’er 
The lone Jake’s side and mountain hoar, 
Was made your instrument. 








That God who woke your solemn strain, 
Still guides your stormy car; 
We may not question whence ye came, 
From what dark clime afar, | 
Hurling our air-hung orb around, | 
And sweeping heaven’s broad starry bound, 
In sunshine and in storm; 
In winter’s gloom and summer's day, 
Wafting along their airy way, 
The clouds, or ‘neath the moon’s pale ray, 
Singing a descant lorn. 


Where daring keel hath never ploughed, 
Along the Arctic shore, 

There peal your voices deep and loud, 
Blent with the breaker’s roar; 

Where spring hath never come to dress 

In flowers, that clime of loneliness, 
Upon the icy strand ; 

Your organ notes sublime and bold, 

Ye raise on nature’s frost-work cold, 

Stern ministers of winter old, } 
In that far northern land. 








THE WIND. 








Your diapason low and sweet, 
Lulls the young birds to rest 

Upon the cypress boughs, where meet 
The broad streams of the west ; 

Like music of a poet’s dream, 

Ye sweep o’er smooth savannalts green : 
Your way o’er ocean’s waves ye take, 

Rousing the storm-god from his Iair, 

Wafting proud ships, in storm or fair, 

Or mid bright islands sleeping there, 
lian music wake. 


Yet tell us, whence it is ye have 
That strange mysterious spell ? 
Thrilling like voices from the grave, 
With deep and boding knell, 
Which to the ear of guilt doth come, 
Telling of deeds of darkness done ; 
And in the mourner’s heart, 
Waking the memory of the dead, 
Loved tones long hushed, gay visions shed 
O’er other days, now dimmed and fled, 
Which never may depart. 


The ancient forest feels your power, 
The deep your sway doth know, 

The earthquake’s voice, the cataract’s roar, 
The violets bending low. 

The voyager doth hail the breeze, 

That speeds his barque far o’er the seas, 
To friends and home at last; 

Pale superstition leves to hear, 

Unearthly voices sad and drear, 

And fancies spirits whispering near, 
Upon the moaning blast. 


On, on, for ever, still ye raise 
Your measures sad or gay ; 

Empires, the pride of other days, 
Have crumbled to decay ; 

No more ye fan the Magis fire, 

No more ye wake old Memmon’s lyre, 
Or on the Delphic height, 

Sigh in the dim acacia grove, 

Such strains as musing poets love, 

When Eve, her dewy star above, 
Hangs on the brow of night. 


Ye have a lay for every mood, 
Poured forth at morn and even ; 
In peopled bound or solitude, 
The poetry of Heaven ! 
E’en now I hear the fitful breeze, 
Stirring among the mountain trees, 
And on the river shore ; 
Thus shall ye chant 'till he who spoke 
Your chorus first, when nature woke, 
And morning o’er creation broke, 
Shall bid you sing no more. 


JENETTTA H. WILLIAMS, 


SONG OF THE MAY ROSE. 


SONG OF THE MAY ROSE. 


THE POETRY AND MUSIC BY J. A. WADE, E 
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SONG OF THE MAY ROSE. 
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Here in my bow’r, Here  bow’r! Moonlight, bid him to me; 
moonlight, haste 
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woo me ‘Mid the dark 
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SECOND VERSE. 


Moonlight, moonlight, one of Earth’s daughters, 
With a wild lute, with a wild lute, 
Last evening sang so sweet o’er the waters, 
Miy bird was mute—my bird was mute ! 
Moonlight, moonlight, think’st thou he'd leave me 
For one so pale? for one so pale ¢ 
Wet, dear moonlight, if he deceive ame, 
Tell not the tale, tell net the tale! 





LITERARY REVIEW. | 
MANNERS AND Customs oF THE JAPANESE: Family Library, ] 
No. 132: Harper & Brothers.~We have here, for the first time || 
in English, a compendium of the different foreign works which || 
have been published upon this secluded and singular insular | 
kingdom, a kingdom almost as unknown as that of China, and | 
whose institutions, inhabitants, character, ete., are, in many | 
respects, equal to those of the most intellectual and civilized | 
governments existing. It is a valuable addition to this series’ 
of publication. | 

Facts in Mesmeritsm: Harper & Brothers.—The disciples | 
of this singular science, if it may be termed one, will welcome i 
this work most cordially. It is written by a scholar in the most 
extended sense of the word, and is treated in a sound and able 
manner. There is nothing approaching to quackery in its | 
pages, but a narration of facts exemplified on some of the most || 
intelligent individuals in Europe. The science of Mesmerism, 
better known by that of Animal Magnetism, is fast gaining 
ground in our own country, and if, as the author asserts 
and we are half inclined to believe him, that certain diseases 
have been and can be successfully combated and subdued by it, 
it is, at least, deserving of consideration. 





| 
| 
| 


Buckincuam’s Travets tn America: Harper & Brothers.— | 
This book is no favorite of ours. Like the author himself there || 
is quackery in every page of it, and is apparently got up for 
the sake of emolument and the gratification of his vanity. It | 
contains nothing instructive, original, or interesting, but mere 
notices of towns, roads, hotels, temperance meetings, and puffing 
of himself, all of which have been already descanted upon by 
every tourist and book-making traveller. The work is beauti- || 
fully printed and illustrated by a likeness of “ the lion himself,” 
and altogether sent forth in a style of which neither the man or 
his matter is worthy. 


} 
Tue Victm™ or Cuancery: S. Colman.—An excellent story 
and excellently told, elucidating the pernicious effects result- 
ing from the arbitrary exercise of Chancery powers, rules, and 
practice, of several individuals on one side, and the cruelty, |! 
oppression and villany of lawyers and men of business on the 
other, at least, so say the prefatory remarks of the author. The | 
characters are true to nature—the plot clear and convincing, 
calculated to prove the necessity of the passage of the bankrupt 
act, without which, all moral energy is paralyzed and the faith- 
less individual is as safe and as respected as the honest and 





suffering creditor. \| 


Portar Grove, by Esther Copley: D. Appleton & Co.— | 
Another charming volume from the pen of the accomplished | 
authoress of Early Friendships. This is a valuable series of 
works for children, inculcating sound moral principles through 
the medium of interesting narratives, and showing the necessity | 
of adhering rigidly to the doctrines of religion. Mrs. Copley in || 
this line of publication is unrivalled, and promises fwir to win | 
for herself a reputation worthy of Hannah Moore or Mis Edge- | 
worth. The work is beautifully executed, and will become an | 
especial favorite among the juvenile members of society. 

| 

Guy Fawkes, by William H. Ainsworth: Lea & Blanchard. | 
The materials out of which the author has constructed this || 
romance are of a nature admirably suited to his peculiar style. 
They are gloomy, ferocious, and mysterious—exciting the | 
reader's imagination and enchaining attention to the last. The | 
religious character of the period in which the scene is placed, 
is well described, and the dramatis persona, graphically | 
delineated, especially those of Guy Fawkes, Garnet, and 
Viviana Radcliffe. Although in many cases, incidents and 
effects occur, which are improbable, yet, taking the work in its! 
true acceptation of a romance, it is deserving of much commen: 


dation. i] 
iT 


Barnasy Ruper, Nos. xm anp xi: Lea & Blanchard.— || 


Two excellent numbers—abating nothing in interest. A better | 


| 


edition than this, need not be published. 


LITERARY REVIEW. 


| accomplished individual, it is remarkable for purity of sty) 
|, and interesting anecdote, and must become an especial favorit 
| with all classes of readers. 


| in every day society, and which, in the hands of Mr. Warren, 


are happy to meet Mr. Cooper once more in his proper spher 
! 








Happiness, by J. A. James: D. Appleton & Co—A \iti\p 
book containing the grand secret where true happiness is op\; 
to be found. The author writes with great sincerity—he is one 
who has tried the subject and has tasted and handled and fe\; 
that which he presents. He has drank at the fountain of living 
waters, and now offers his friendly hand to guide you w the 
crystal stream, of which if you drink, you will thirst for yo 
other, but in glad and grateful content say—* It is enough.” 










Amenities or Lirerature, by D. Israeli: J. & H.G. Langley, 
We have ever considered the author of these volumes as , 
literary benefactor, one, who in his own peculiar province has 
done more to advance the cause of letters than any other 
writer, by rescuing from oblivion and doing justice to the pri- 
mitive sons of genius who laid the basis of English literatur 
“The Amenities” we regard superior to its brothers, “Ti 
Curiosities” and ‘The Miscellanies,” inasmuch that there is 
more unity in its design, a greater depth of research, and as it 
were, a kind of hisiory of the minds of authors as well as ¢/ 
their writings. Like whatever comes from the pen of this 














Ten Tuoousanp A Year.—Carey & Hart.—At length this 
work has been brought to a finish, and with 211 its aristocratical 
prejudices and anti-republican antipatnies, we do not know of: 
better modern novel that has appeared for years. The chara- 
ters are all true to nature, charactczs which are to be fou! 








the reputed author, have found a competent painter. That 
mawkish affectation and cant about the dangerous principles 
it is calculated to disseminate, and which have all of a sudden 
sprung up among some reviewers, we cannot coincide witb. 
The political creeds of England are of a very different character 
from those of America—what is there termed radicalism, would 
be here considered almost aristocracy, so that its dangerous 
influence among our countrymen need not in the least be appre- 
hended. Such remarks are bug-bears only. to frighten childres, 
while it is well known that the expressions and opinions o/ 
any writer can be easily misrepresented by reviewers, oF 
Shakspeare’s words “ The devil can cite scripture to suit 
own purpose.” It is an excellent novel, an honor to its author 
and an ornament to the language in which it is written. 






















Tue Deersiayer, by J. F. Cooper: Lea & Blanchard.—We 








delighting and instructing by his beautiful delineations of th 
characters and scenery of his own “ free land.” The Deer- 
slayer is an illustration of the youthful days of Leather Stock: 
ing, and is in admirable keeping with the other works whit’ 
have preceded it, making altogether a complete series of Amer 
can fiction, and worthy of standing by the side of “ The Tal 
of My Landlord.” Were we to particularize any characte’ 
more to our taste than another, it would be that of Hetty, whe" 
death is one of the most touching scenes ever penned by 
writer. Her sister, Judith, is likewise a well-conceived a 
nobly sketched character, while Deerslayer, Hurry, Hutter 
Wat-a-wah, and Chingachgook, are all touched with the pee 
ofa master. The interest of the tale is intense, and the dene 
ment most affecting. We rejoice that Mr. Cooper has g'" 
this novel to the public, it is worth a thousand of such works # 
Mercedes of Castile, and goes far to retrieve the cast he had le 
in popularity, while it shows that his genius is as fresh 0” 
fervent as ever. 




















Pavt anp Vircrsta.—Such an edition as the present om" 
this delightful story has been long wanting, and we there!" 
thank the publisher who has contributed so much to the plea 
sures of the reading public. It is from the translation of Helet 
Maria Williams, a name familiar to the English public ie ™ 
latter end of last century, from her poetical productions 
work is printed on the finest paper, embellished with ve" 
beautiful wood-cuts and hand ly bound in cloth. A pret" 
or more appropriate gift for young persons we do not know & 
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THEATRICALS. 


Park.—The opening night of the present season was marked 
by the production of Shakspeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
a play containing some of the finest of his poetry, and some of 
hismost meagre and uninteresting characters. However beau- 
tiful it is in the closet, it is in no way caleulated for dramatic 
exhibition, for what to the reader appears the essence of the 
art, when brought before him on the stage, is totally destroyed by 
representation. How, in the name of fancy, can the little people 
of the fairy world, be personated by “ human mortals,” sprites 
that live in the “ cowslip bell,”’ quaff the pearly dew, and roam 
on wings lighter than the fibres of the gossamer, whose move- 
ments are so quick, that they, as that shrewd and knavish 
sprite Puck, says, ‘can put a girdle round the moon in forty 
minutes,” how, in the name of fancy, we repeat, can they be 
personated by bona Ade flesh and blood creatures, The only 
character of this ethereal race which has ever been effectively 
delineated on the stage, is that of Ariel; there is something tan- 
gible in his composition, if we may so express ourselves; he 
is a spirit that participates in the interest of the human beings 
about him. In his pursuits, and the missions he performs 
for Prospero, as *“‘ the minister of retribution,” he stands before 
the spectator a creation of power. There is a body at all 
times about him—a substance, as it were; not so with Puck 


and his fairy companions; they are as motes in the sun- | 


beams—the breath of flowers—light, evanescent, and invisi- 
ble; therefore all attempts to depict them scenically, be- 
come, and ever must, ineffective This opinion we are borne 
out in by the remarks of an experienced critic which we 
here introduce as germain to the matter. “ Poetry and the 
stage,” says he, “do not agree well together. The attempt 
to reconcile them, in this instance, fails not only of effect, 
but of decorum. The ideal can have no place upon the 


RICALS. 


|jample scope for the talents of the actress. The language is 
|, metaphorically beautiful, chaste and correct, but the spirit of 
i passion and dramatic effect are obscured by a crowding of gor- 
| geous ideas and poetry, so that the effect of the actress is, toa 
| great extent, impaired ; nevertheless, it is a magnificent play, 
‘| and must take the first rank among American dramas, Through- 

out her performance of Fiora, Mrs. Shaw evinced the greatest 

characteristics of a histrionic artist, a knowledge of her author, 
| with the full power to execute. In these two qualities lies the 
| secret of the art, and without their combination, all acting is 
useless. The finest conception feebly executed, will fall point- 

less and ineffective, and a delineation of a character without a 
| competent knowledge of the genius of the writer, will, to a 
| certain extent, do the same; hence the secret of Mrs. Shaw's 

successful illustration of character, and her high dramatic 
reputation, Asa tragedy actress, she is unrivalled ; ax a per- 

sonator of genteel comedy, she is unequalled, and as a domestic 


| artiste, she is pre-eminent. Who that has beheld her Agnes 


‘i ; : 
De Vere, but will bear evidence that a more heart-harrowing 
}and natural personation was never witnessed; it is the very 


| triumph of the art—tears and breathless silence are its award- 
'ed testimony, and as a perfect picture in the domestic dramu, 
|it has no compeer. Then her inimitable Constance, in the 
‘Love Chase, that buoyant and forward hoyden, every passage 
| sparkling with point and repartee ; who, to behold her in these 
two different characters, but will acknowledge that a greater 
contrast of genivs was never found in one individual. When 
| we have said this, it will be thought that commendation can go 
no farther ; but we do go farther, and pronounce her superior 
to these characters in the highest of the histrionic art. Her 
Lady Macbeth, her Marianna, her Julia, Juliet, Constance, 
Cora, and her beautiful personation of the Ionian Prince, are 
| second to no actress living. We were glad to behold full and 
| fashionable audiences honoring her various representations, and 


stage, which is a picture without perspective; every thing | j¢ applause was a just criterion of the high estimation in which 
there is in the foreground. That which was merely an airy | her talents were regarded, certain we are, that she received it to 
shape, a dream, # passing thought, immediately becomes a | the utmost. At the conclusion of Il Maledetto, Mrs. Shaw was 
passing reality. Where all is left to the imagination, (as is || loudly called for, and thanked the audience nearly as follows : 
the case in reading,) every circumstance, near or remote, has | « Ladies and gentlemen: I am so fatigued, that I have not the 
an equal chance of being kept in mind, and tells according to | power to thank you, or, if I had, werds would be inadequate 
the mixed impression of all that has been suggested. But the | to express my grateful feelings for this and the many favors I 
‘magination cannot sufficiently qualify the actual impressions | have received at your hands. I can only say that I truly and 
of the senses. Any offence given to the eye, is not to be got | sincerely thank you, and hope that for the few nights I have to 
rid of by explanation. Fancy cannot be embodied, any more | appear before you, I shall, on each representation, be greeted 
than a simile can be painted ; and it is as idle to attempt it, as | by your kind and smiling faces. I once again beg your accep- 
‘© personate Wall or Moonshine.” And so it was at the Park | tance of my sincere acknowledgments, and respectfully bid 
theatre. Every thing that scenic illustration could do towards | you adieu.”” Mr. Hamblin has also been giving the friends of the 
presenting the creations of Shakspeare to the eve of the specta- | drama a taste of his quality, in some of his favorite characters. 
‘or, a8 near as human ingenuity could devise, was attempted, Any remarks that we might now offer, would be but a repetition 
but in vain, It dragged its slow length along ” for one week, || of our former criticisms, in which we have already commented 
and then was withdrawn, ‘To Mr. Barry, the stage manager, | with pleasure, and awarded to him the meed of praise. Of the 
reat praise is due for his noble effort to give to the play “ a local | other ladies and gentlemen composing the company, we would 
habitation and a name,” on the American stage, and although | especially particularize Mr. and Mrs, Hield, as performers of 





unsuccessful, vet we hope it will not prevent him from revi- 
‘%g many other of the pure productions of the drama, for 
which we are certain there is taste enough yet left among the 


| sound talent, valuable acquisitions to any establishment. Also 
|a young and promising lady, Miss Clarke, who executes what- 
ever is entrusted to her with correctness and taste; she is yet 


theatrical community to sustain and encourage. Since the | put very youthful, but in her we can descry the promise of 
vithdrawal of the Midsummer Night's Dream, several old } future excellence. 

comedies have been revived, aud played most excellently. The 
Poor Gentleman—W ild Oats—Heir at Law, ete., that prince of | Cuatuam.—Mr. Thorne continues in his career of success, 
‘medians, Browne, supporting the principal characters. The | omitting no opportunity to provide bountifully for the friends 
‘ersatility of this gentleman is, at this moment, unequalled | of his establishment. J. R. Scott, well known in the theatrical 
by any actor living. His Ollapod, Rover, Acres, and Robert | world, is at the head of the male department, and in many 
Macaire, testifying the fact, all of them displaying the highest || characters, may challenge competition with the best performers 
frulus. W. H. Williams we are glad to welcome to this | of the day. Mr. Thorne is equally good, while in the person 
theatre; he is a capital actor in the regular role of low | of his lady he has a treasure of versatile talent, unequalled in 
comedy, and since his appearance, has had every opportunity | this or any country. 


 iugratiate himself into the good graces of his audiences. . . 
Ovympic.—This pretty little theatre is once more open, and 


Bowrry.—The principal attraction at this theatre, during | we are happy to record that success is attending Mr. Mitchell's 
Ne Past month, has been the appearance of Mrs. Shaw, the | exertions. One thing we rejoice to perceive—his retaining the 

“actress at this day on the American stage. The character | old and favorite actors, it is a sure sign that he is a good as well 
‘hosen for her debit, was Fiora, in the piay of I] Maledetto, | as an able manager, and that matters work as smoothly behind 
*plendid creation of the lamented authoress, but not affording | as before the curtain. 






























































EDITORS’ 


EDITORS’ TABLE. } 
Wirth the present number terminates our fifteenth volume, 
which we consider superior in its literary quality to any of its || 
former companions—in provf of which we need only call the ! 
attention of our readers to its index, where a list of eminent || 
names will be found to justify the assertion. From the liberal 
support which we receive from all quarters we might be con- 
tented to continue in our present course, but determined to lack 
nothing of our wonted energy, we have resolved to increase the || 
beauty of the Companfon, in adding to its pictorial department. || 
In future, therefore, each number will contain two engravings, 
on steel, executed by the most eminent artists, from designs of || 


the first masters. Arrangements have also been effected with || 


, : to ns , | 
new and popular writers whose contributions will hereafter ! 
grace our pages. That we have fulfilled ail former promises, | 
we think our readers will allow, and while we expect « continu- | 

| 








| 
| 
| 





ance of their favors, we assure them that no expense, care or 
exertion will be neglected to sustain the high character of the | 
“ Ladies’ Companion.” 


Mrs. Maener.—Agreeable to its announcement, the benefit ef 


this worthy woman and excellent actress came off on the 28th. |}. 


ultimo, and was honored by the presence of the elite of fashion 
and intellect of our city. The exertions of the various performers | 
elicited the warmest applause, and the reception of the fair | 
beneficiare, must have convinced her that her talents are yet | 
green in the memory of her admirers. Long may she continue 
to be an ornament to her profession, as she is in her domestic | 
relations. The address, written for the occasion by our lady- 
contributor, Mrs, A. 8S. Stephens, we have introduced into our | 
editorial columns—it was beautifully delivered by Mrs. Maeder, | 
and responded to with every expression of feeling and applause. | 


Lone years have passed, since in my infant fame, 
Like a young lark, with dew upon its breast, 
1 left my native laud, and hopeful came 
To see 1 a shelter in the glorious West. 
The morning of my life was rich with gold; 
The home I left, was full of gladsome light ; 
The future—what the future would unfold, 
I little knew—for all to me was bright. 
Like the gay butterfly, within its bower, 
I dream’d of sunshine, not of clouds and shower. 
Child-like in hope, and child-like in my fear, 
A frolic thing, of careless mind and age, 
1 claim'd the stranger’s welcome here—yes, here! 
Beneath that dome, and on this very stage. 
And I was welcome! Many a noble hand 
Greeted “ the infant” to your happy land. 
This heart received your cheer with grateful thrill ; 
Its strings were touch’d, and have their music still. 


The faces smiling on me then, were strange ; 
They are familiar now—but lo! the change! 
Yon gentle girl, who sat, with modest eye, 
Watching the mimic scenes go glancing by— 
The rich blood glowing deeply in her cheek— 


TABLE. 


Yet my full heart must bless the glorious past, 
Though this bright hour of triumph were my last! 
Still the rich glory of my first eclat, 
Was not more dear than that soft word, “‘ mamma,” 
With which an infant group will rush to meet, 
The first faint sound of my returning feet. 

Fond, twining arms—eyes dancing in the light 
Of their sweet infant gladness, will, to-night, 
Combine to stir the fountains of my heart, 

And free the tears I now forbid to start. 

I said, in childhood, that I scarcely knew 

A thought of grief—as blossoms drink the dew, 
And feel the summer rain, | smiled away 

The happy hours—careless, almost, as they. 

But time has clouds for all, and I have felt 

That golden rain can glitter but to melt— 

That shadows follow sunshine, and that storms 
May cloud the hearthstone which affection warms. 
If, in my dawning womanhood, there came 

Some wither’d leaves, amid the wreath of fame, 
Which, on my infant head, was greenly bound— 
If some few thorns amid the leaves were found— 
A band of lovely women now have torn 

From off the chaplet, perish’d leaf and thorn. 
With dewy fingers, and with kindly grace, 

Your hands have woven roses in their place, 
And all the sorrow of that transient blight, 

Your presence far o’erpays this happy night. 
This hour is with a double blessing crown’d— 
Public and private friends are all around. 

Those who have struggled fearless through the gloom 
Which shrouds the stage, as it were Shakspeare’s tomb— 
Who keep this temple with a courage bold, 

As Spartan’s guarded Marathon of old, 

Have crowded to my help, a vet’ran few, 

Full of warm feelings, generous and true. 

Each came with noble warmth to aet his part, 
And wrote his name upon a grateful heart. 

I'd tell the story of my woe and weal, 

And strive to put in language all I feel; 

But vain are simple words! Can they express 
The force of gratitude in its excess ? 

I cannot speak my thanks! a gentle pride 

Of sea and womanhood so close allied, 

To all the grateful feelings swelling here, 
Forbids all eloquence except a tear. 

And even happy tears must be subdued— 

They are the luxury of solitude. 

Feelings are mute, and words lack eloquence, 
Still must I say a deep and thrilling sense 

Of all your kindness, holds my voice in thrall. 
Ladies, I’m grateful! Friends, I thank you all. 


Notice.—It is requisite that it should be distinctly under- 
stood that the year of the Ladies’ Companion commences it 
May or November. All subscriptions erpire, either with the 
April or October number. Persons receiving the first number 
of a new volume, are considered as subscribers for the whole 
year, and payment will be insisted upon. It is the duty of 
every subscriber to give notice at the office, personally, or by 
letter post-paid, if he desire the work stopped, and not to per- 
mit it to be forwarded to his address for several months after 
the year has expired. No subscription can be transferred 
without the consent of the office, otherwise the person first sub- 





With pleasant wonder which she fear’d to speak— 
With nobler mien is sitting yonder now ; 

Bright intellect is on her | brow. 

Her thoughtful eye has deeper, sadder grown— 
From her round cheek the damask, half, has flown; 
And yet she has a beauty more refined, 

No wonder now our scenic show beguiles ; 

The matron of that day, is grandma now— 

Walks with a stately step, and turban’d brow— 
Submits to glasses with reluctant grace, 

And thinks the Theatre a shocking place. 

The beaux that lavish'd blossoms at my feet— 
That sported canes, and spoil’d their snowy gloves 
With clapping hands—who sent me verses sweet 
On perfumed r, seal’d with hearts and doves, 
Now turn away from Pickle’s wildest prank, 

And gravely talk about that Fiscal Bank. 

In short, it is a melancholy thing, 

But that Old Time has got a sweeping wing! 

And though his footsteps may on blossoms fall, 
The shadow of that wing has touch’d us all— 
All! yes, it must be stly confess’d, 


Scribing, is held responsible. 


| 

| New Mustc.—We have received two pieces of music from 
| Atwill, of Broadway, one entitled “Oh! this Love,” and the 
other, “ Will Nobody Marry Me?” the words of both by 6.? 
Morris, and the music by Henry Russell. The latter song * 
the best of the two. The style in which they are published, 
reflects great credit on Mr. Atwill. 

Fatt Fasuions.—Morning Dress.—Robe of rich silk, s'" 
full, body tight, with long waist, with two rows of lace ascen!: 
ing from the waist over the shoulders; sleeves tight. Hat 
chip or Leghorn, with drooping feathers. Hair plain. 

Full Dress.—Fancy colored silk robe, skirt very full, 
trimmed in front with lace and flowers—body peaked, and lo* 
in waist—low on the shoulder—full falling sleeves, looped "? 
and surmounted with lace, hair braided plainly, and orname® 
ted fully with flowers. 








That I am growing older with the rest ; 
And though you smile upon me as before, 

I am the “ infant igy " no more. 

If that old familiar dome should never raise 
Another echo to your generous praise ; 


Evening Dress.—Robe of silk—skirt full, with one, 
|| three flounces—body low. Hair plain—hat of silk, chip,“ 
|| Leghorn. Sleeves tight at shoulders, full in the middle, 

. tight at wrist. 
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